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Tne sacred Scriptures are very 
sparing in their eulogy, of the char- 
acter or actions of men. Against 
a practice, which may have been 
derived, perhaps, from classic an- 
tiquity, the subject of this memoir 
was often heard to express himself 
in terms of strong disapprobation. 
Jt was his maxim to ‘do what he 


could,’ and let the facts speak for 


themselves. A friend would not, 
therefore, say any thing of him, 
when dead, that might have disgust- 
ed him while living. 

The following memoir, is little 
more than a collection of facts, 
derived from one of his family con- 
nexions, and from public docu- 
ments. ‘These, it may not be im- 
proper to introduce, by quoting the 
paragraph in the Report of the 
Directors of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society which notices 
lis death. 

‘‘Where is our beloved Batpwin, 
who addressed us, and warmed our 
hearts, on the occasion of the last 
anniversary, and the detail of whose 
faithful and successful labours has 
illed our four preceding Reports, 
with deep interest. He has been 
summoned from his work, and has 
gone to his reward ; and while we 
bow in pious submission to this mys- 
ierious providence, we cannot for- 


sear a tribute to his memory, who 
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will long live in the affections of 
hundreds, whose wayward feet he 
guided in the path to heaven. 

‘* Since the summer of 1822, he 
has laboured 119 weeks in the ser- 
vice of the Society, besides per- 
forming much gratuitous labour, 
in no less than 13 destitute towns 
in this state: in four of which, 
churches were formed through his 
instrumentality, and in nearly all, 
revivals of religion prevailed to 
a very considerable extent. He 
seemed ‘ determined to know noth- 
ing’ among the people where he 
laboured ‘save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” His ‘ preaching 
was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the spirit, and of power.’ His 
term of service was short; yet, he 
accomplished much, for he was a 
man of prayer and God was with 
him ; and we would hold him up 
as an example to our future mis- 
sionaries, as combining, in happy 
union, the rare qualifications of a 
devoted servant of Christ in the 
missionary work.’’ [Report Sept. 
1826] 

ABRAHAM Batpwin, son of Eli- 
sha and Clarissa Baldwin, was born 
at Goshen, Connecticut, May Ist, 
1792. He laboured most of the 
time on a farm, till he was twenty- 
two years of age, when he com- 
menced his literary pursuits. His 
youth was characterized by fond- 
ness for study, which, after the 
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fatigues of the day, he made a 
practice of pursuing till a late hour 
at night. Energy and the habit of 
finishing what he undertook, was 
a prominent trait in his early char- 
acter. He rather delighted in diffi- 
cult, not to say hazardous enter- 
prizes, and usually achieved them 
with alacrity and success. He 
made many attempts to pursue his 
studies regularly, which he was 
obliged as often to relinquish. 
Application of a few weeks, seem- 
ed entirely to derange his bodily 
system, and impress the marks of 
disease upon his countenance. 
But his desire to obtain an educa- 
tion was insatiable, and the thought 
of abandoning it forever was re- 
volting to his feelings. At this 
time he had no very definite object 
of pursuit for after life, but was 
resolved to obtain a livelihood by 
his education. He was at length 
permitted to finish his course of 
preparatory study, and entered 
Yale College, in the year 1816. 
His attention was called to the 
concerns of his soul previously to 
this event, while pursuing his studies 
at Sharon; and he saw himself a 
ruined sinner, with nothing to 
screen him from the divine dis- 
pleasure. It was not long, in the 
judgment of charity, before he had 
laid down the weapons of his re- 
bellion, submitted to Jesus, and 
found peace in believing. Afier- 
ward, clouds of darkness and 
doubt were for a season resting 
upon his mind, and his hope was 
shaken. He was even made to 
tremble on the brink of despair. 
But by degrees the clouds vanish- 
ed, and the Sun of Righteousness 
again broke into his soul. He 
united with the church in Yale 
College : was gragluated with the 
class of 1820: and pursued his 
theological studies with the Rev. 
Joseph Harvey in Goshen. Du- 
ring the whole period of his seden- 
tary life, he suffered much from ill 
health ; his countenance always in- 
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dicating that some disease preyed 
upon his constitution. But he 
permitted it not to be increased by 
imaginary ills. Disorders, whic, 
would have consigned others to 
their graves, prompted him to ae. 
tion as their best remedy. 
was accustomed to look much 4 
the leadings of Divine Providence. 
Hence he seemed to himself, ¢alj. 
ed to the journeyings and fatigues 
of a missionary, in order to preserye 
his life, and establish his health 
His labours in Vermont greatly 
contributed to this object. 

In June 1822, he was licensed 
as a candidate for the gospel min. 
istry, by the North Association of 
Litchfield County. Shortly atter, 
an acquaintance was formed with 
the writer of this sketch, who. be. 
ing convinced that an * excellent 
spirit was in him,” proposed that in 
a few weeks Mr. B. should accom- 
pany him to Vermont, and in the 
mean time that application should 
be made to the Directors of the Ju- 
venile [now Domestic} Missionar; 
Society for a commission to labour 
in the northwestern counties, bor- 
dering upon Lake Champlain. 
Mr. B. had heard of this Society, 
and declared himself deeply inter- 
ested in its operations. He said 
the leadings of Providence seemed 
to direct him that way, and he 
expressed a willingness after con- 
sultation with his friends, if they 
thought it advisable, to labour in 
this field. A rich harvest had 
then been recently gathered, in 
those places where ministers wer 
settled, and the compassion of both 
ministers and private Christians was 
moved for the souls perishing for 
lack of vision, in the destitute 
towns, interspersed among them 
and on their borders. 

By the last of July, Mr. Baldwin 
had entered the missionary service 
with all the zeal which had charac- 
terized his early pursuits; and 
though in feeble health and sub 


ject to violent attacks of disease 
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he was never heard to complain, or 
speak a desponding word. 

During the first ten weeks he 
laboured principally in the towns 
of Cambridge and Underhill: he 
also visited Shelburne, Coit’s-Gore 
and Fletcher: preached thirty- 
seven sermons; attended twenty 
other mee:ings, and visited forty- 
seven families, besides assisting at 
an installation. His activity led 
hin to every place where duty 
seemed to call, and especially 
where he might obtain counsel in 
regard to the furtherance of his 
work. Considering the small num- 
ber of sermons he had previously 
prepared, his efforts during this 
period were such, as led the Direc- 
tors of the Society, in their meeting 
when the Journal was given in, to 
speak of them with astonishment. 
He attended the annual meeting 
of the Society at Rutland, though 
at a distance from his scene of la- 
hour, received appointment for fur- 
ther service, and instructions res- 
pecting the fields of his exertions. 
These instructions were rather pe- 
culiar, being named very much to 
accord with the wishes which Mr. 
B. had expressed to a member of 
the Board: viz. that he should 
not be confined to a particular 
place, unless there appeared to be 
an Immediate prospect of a revival 
of religion there, and in case such 
a prospect did appear, that the 
place should not be left, although 
the proportion of time allotted to it 
should have expired. It was not 
his wish to go from place to place, 
without having accomplished some- 
thing. ‘To be made the instrument 
of saving souls from eternal death, 
seemed to be his great object and 
bis leading passion. 

In the annual Report to the So- 
ciety in September 1823, is the fol- 
lowing statement. ‘* Mr. Baldwin 
has performed the term of service 
assigned him, very much to the 
satisfaction of the Directors, and 
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to the edification of many feeble 
churches.”’ 

By his Journal of 27 weeks, 
returned in April, it appears that 
his field of labour was in Underhill, 
Cambridge, and Coit’s-Gore. The 
spirit of the Lord seemed in a spe- 
cial manner to accompany his la- 
bours, and in each of these places 
some were made the subjects of 
renewing grace. 

‘*« In Coit’s-Gore,”’ he says in his 
journal, ‘‘ a gradual and interesting 
work of divine grace has been go- 
ing on during the greatest part of 
my mission. Sixteen persons have 
expressed hopes. For many years 
past, fishing, hunting, and visiting 
have been practised on the Sab- 
bath, by a great part of the inhab- 
itants, with but little, if any re- 
straint. Profaneness and gambling 
were carried to an alarming height. 
There was only one person in the 
place belonging to a congrega- 
tional church, when meetings were 
first established.” I preached in 
this place every third Sabbath, and 
also had a stated meeting every 
week. The people came together 
in crowds. The first religious im- 
pressions that seemed to be lasting, 
originated in a meetiag of inquiry. 
A man about thirty-five years of 
age, came to the meeting out of 
curiosity, to see how it was con- 
ducted, and an arrow of conviction 
reached his heart. He went home 
in distress, and for the first time 
prayed in his family. A few days 
after he found peace in believing. 
From that time the work spread 
and increased, and it became very 
evident that God was there, by the 
special influences of his Holy Spir- 
it. In the meetings which I at- 
tended, there were no outcries, or 
great bursts of animal feeling, but 
an awful stillness usually perva- 
ded the assembly. A congrega- 
tional church has been organized, 
consisting of twelve members: seven 
males, and five females.” 
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The term of service for the last 
sixteen weeks, just now completed, 
says the Report above mentioned, 
has been performed in Colchester 
and Shelburne. 

‘In Colchester, the hearts of 
Christians were warmed and ani- 
mated by a spiritual influence, 
followed by a precious harvest. 
The work was short but very in- 
teresting. The number of hopeful 
conversions is about thirty-five. 
Three individuals of this number 
belong to adjacent towns. They 
came to Colchester to spend a few 
days, and attend our meetings, and 
went home rejoicing in hope. In 
the afternoon of the first Sabbath 
that | preached in this place, there 
were evident tokens of the divine 
presence in the midst of the assem- 
bly: the impenitent appeared to 
tremble, and Christians were en- 
couraged. From that time the 
work increased for about ten weeks 
and then gradually declined. ‘The 
first hopeful convert was an aged 
man, a native of Ireland, in ‘the 
ninety-second year of his age. He 
came to this country in the revolu- 
tionary war, and was a soldier du- 
ring its continuance. He had been 
noted for his profanity and wicked- 
ness: the change eflected in him, 
appears to be very great and won- 
derful. He appears to have be- 
come a humble and devout Christ- 
ian. ‘The greatest number of hope- 
ful conversions during any one 
week was six or seven. Nine of 
those who have expressed hopes 
have already united with the con- 
gregational church. 

‘* Phe first Sabbath I spent in Shel- 
burne, at the close of worship, the 
members of the church were re- 
quested to tarry until after the con- 
gregation had retired. It was then 
proposed that a prayer meeting 
should be appointed for the special 
object of praying for the outpourings 
of the Spirit of God upon that place. 
A meeting was accordingly appoin- 
ted. The church assembled al- 
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most to anindividual. It was truly 
a favoured time. It was evident 
that God was there, by the special 
influences of his Spirit. They who 
were present seemed willing to 
adopt the resolution ‘ Let us rise 
up and build.” Ina few days from 
that time, sinners were heard ma. 
king the inquiry, ‘* Men and breth. 
ren, what shall we do?” fou, 
persons have expressed hopes; 
and a considerable number appear 
to have serious impressions. he 
last meeting that I attended in this 
place, was peculiarly solemn and 
interesting.” 

In the history of Mr. Baldwin's 
labours, we are now come to an 
important era. Having been near- 
ly two years a candidate for the 
gospel ministry, he began to look 
forward to the solemnities of or- 
dination. As he was willing still, 
to serve as a Missionary among the 
destitute in Vermont, it was his 
wish, and it was judged proper by 
the friends of the Missionary Soci- 
ety that he should be ordained as 
an evangelist. He therefore for 
a little time, devoted himself toa 
review of systematic theology, pre- 
paratory to examination. During 
this time the character of his mind, 
and the habitual state of his sc 
and religious affections were ext 
ited without disguise. The quali- 
ties also were disclosed, which pe- 
culiarly fitted him to be a muission- 
ary—respect and attention to the 
feelings of every one, inoffensive- 
ness and carefulness in little things, 
and freedom from singularities, 
which made him an agreeable in- 
mate of every house. Where he 
once called, and conversed on the 
subject of religion, his visits were 
commonly desired again. His ra- 
pidity of thought, and aptness 0! 
illustration, from the every day 
occurrences of life, and the com- 
mon objects around him, gave pe 
culiar advantage in his unwritten 
discourses, to “awaken and fix the 
attention, and bear upon the con- 
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sciences of the very auditory be- 
fore him. The elements and es- 
sentials of divine truth, but es- 
pecially of Christian duty, were 
wrought into the constitution of his 
soul, and the habits of hislife. Du- 
ring the first part of this cessation 
from missionary labours on week 
days, (for he still spent his Sab- 
baths gratuitously at Shelburne,) 
in the intervals of relaxation from 
study, and especially at his meals, 
he allowed himself to indulge in 
that pleasantry and glow of social 
feeling, which, when properly chas- 
tened by Christian principle, is so 
grateful and useful to literary men. 
But toward the latter part, he be- 
came deeply thoughtful and anx- 
ious, would frequently chide himself 
as an unprofitable servant, and lit- 
erally sighed to be again upon the 
missionary field. 

Being providentially disappoint- 
ed of ordination at the time and 
place expected, he made the re- 
flection that it would ‘be all for 
the best,” and the same day, the 
door opening for him to enter 
Ferrisburg, he there resumed his 
work with systematic and zealous 
efforts. Soon his labours in Shel- 
burne were brought to a close, by 
the mcreasing demand for service 
onthe new fallow ground, which, 
hitherto uncleared and unsown, he 
Was now attempting to break up. 
Nine in all, were reckoned the fruit 
of his labours in Shelburne, some 
of whom are now pillars in their 
little Zion. Respecting his first 
exertions at Ferrisburg, his jovrnal, 
quoted by the Directors of the 
Society says ;—‘‘ The gracious in- 
fluences of the Spirit have been 
shared in some small degree. Soon 
after I came to this place, the num- 
ber in our meetings rapidly increas- 
ed. A peculiar stillness pervaded 
the assembly, and solemnity seem- 
ed to clothe every countenance. 
Strong hopes were entertained that 
God was about to appear in his 
mighty power to build up Zion: 
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but in his holy and righteous sov- 
reignty, things were ordered other- 
wise. There have been a few 
cases of hopeful conversion. From 
persons, mostly belonging to con- 
gregational churches in the neigh- 
bouring towns, a church has been 
organized consisting of twenty three 
members. Public worship is now 
regularly attended on the Sabbath, 
and a great change appears to be 
taking place in the religious char- 
acter of the town.’’ It was while 
labouring at this place, on the 21st 
January 1824, that he was ordained 
as an evangelist, by the North- 
western Association of Vermont, 
at their meeting in the town of 
Essex, County of Chittenden, near 
the centre of his former labours. 
As public notice had been given of 
the expected event, many people 
from the destitute towns, where he 
had ‘“‘ gone preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom,’ came together to 
see him who had ‘cared for their 
souls,’’ and to witness the solemni- 
ties of the scene. By an officer of 
the Missionary Society, present on 
the occasion, he was directed to 
continue doing what he had already 
begun to do :—to visit the destitute 
in their habitations, talk with them 
by their fire sides, collect them in 
little circles of inquiry respecting 
the soul’s salvation, preach the 
gospel to them, and to “know 
nothing among them, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.”’ In do- 
ing this with singleness and simpli- 
city of heart, he was encouraged 
to think that the Holy Spirit would 
give efficacy to his ministrations, 
and grant him the happiness of 
those who turn many to righteous- 
ness, and who shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament and the 
stars for ever and ever. 

From this time our missionary 
seemed fully equipped for the ser- 
vice, and his zeal received a new 
impulse. Soon his labours were 
commenced in Monkton, a desti- 
tute town adjacent to Ferrisburg, 
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respecting which he thus writes in 
his journal. ‘* Here we have been 
permitted to witness signal displays 
of divine power in the conversion 
of sinners. It may emphatically be 
said, that God took the work into 
his own hands a>d carried it on in 
his own way. ‘The language of 
Moses often seemed very appropri- 
ate ; ‘stand still and see the sal- 
vation of God ”’ At the commence- 
ment of the revival, Jerusalem was 
searched as with candles. Some 
of the old professors were left to 
weep day after day, and to sup- 
pose their former coldness and 
indifference, were a_ conclusive 
proof that they were yet in their 
sins. The attention first appeared 
in the centre of the town. The 
work became more and more pow- 
erful, in that district, until every 
family seemed to feel the shock. 
Opposition gave way, and infidels 
were made to tremble. In one 
house might be heard the groans 
of the wounded, and in the next, 
perhaps the songs of ransomed 
souls. A female who heard a 
sermon one evening was much 
affected. She returned home and 
retired to rest; but her distress 
became so great, that all in the 
house were called up She now 
appeared to be in the keenest ag- 
ony and cried out ‘“*O! this tor- 
menting sin,—this tormenting sin. 
—QO Lord Jesus help me to surren- 
der my soul into thy hands.”’ She 
eaught hold of a female friend, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘O! pray for me, I am 
sliding into hell!’’ Her friends were 
alarmed and thought she could not 
survive such distress. At twelve 
o’clock your missionary was awak- 
ed from his slumbers and request- 
ed to go immediately and visit her. 
A message was returned to this 
perishing sinner, that she must ap- 
ply toa greater Physician. Atone 
o’clock she exclaimed, ‘‘ Here I 
am Lord, here I am Lord!”’ which 
seemed to be the language of sub- 
mission. 
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‘The cloud which had been hang. 
ing a number of weeks over the 
centre district, now extended to the 
northeast part of the town. Here 
the work was interesting, and 4 
number of very striking cases of 
conviction, and hopeful conversion 
occurred. A number of children 
who were seriously impressed made 
an appointment to meet in a grove 
for religious conversation and pray. 
er. A rude young man went and 
secreted himself near the place, fo; 
the purpose of making sport. The 
children assembled, prayed, read 
in the Bible, and sang hymns. They 
became so engaged and solemn, 
that the young man was deeply 
affected. His sins were set jn 
order before him with such over. 
whelming power, that it was with 
difficulty he returned to his place 
of residence. He has since indul- 
ged hope. During these powerful 
operations of the Spirit in the centre 
and northeast part of the town, the 
attention of the people in the south- 
west was almost entirely diverted 
from the concerns of the soul by a 
public exhibition. But they were 
not to be passed by: the cloud 
now moved in that direction, and 
the shower was copious. A few 
individuals seemed to possess in an 
eminent degree an agonizing spirit 
of prayer. A_ peculiar blessing 
rested upon the meeting of inquiry 
In about four days there were sev- 
enteen instances of hopeful con 
version in that neighbourhood. Be- 
tween seventy and eighty have ex 
pressed hopes during this revival. 
A congregational church has been 
organized consisting of forty-four 
members. More will probably be 
added soon.”’ 

While the work was yet going on 
in Monkton, according to his uni- 
versal practice of being absent, at 
times, a few days from the scene 0! 
labour, Mr. Baldwin, began his 
system of means for a revival in 
Starksboro’. He considered it use- 
ful to commence by degrees his 
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efforts in one town, before he en- 
tirely left another; and thus neither 
his entering in, nor his departure 
was abrupt. Here too it may be 
proper to make a remark respect- 
ing his mode of life on missionary 
cround, He always had a home ; 
seldom ate or lodged in different 
houses from those which he consid- 
ered his homes. Somtimes he 
hired his board, and in several-in- 
stances bought single meals in 
taverns where he said nothing on 
the subject of religion, though in 
the same town where he laboured, 
and was known only as the passing 
traveller. Thus was he very care- 
ful not to be burdensome to his 
friends, or for the sake of saving 
his money, to lessen the effect of 
his evangelical labours among poor 
people who sometimes feel that a 
missionary wants nothing but a liv- 
ing out of their hard-earned pit- 
tance. 

Respecting Starksboro’ the Jour- 
nalsays: ‘* a little shower of grace 
has fallen here. The congrega- 
tional church in this town had for a 
number of years been dwindling 
away. The only active member 
that remained, was a man about 
eighty years of age. This venera- 
ble father in Israel had moved 
steadily forward, and appears to 
have been instrumental in preserv- 
ing the little remains of life in this 
languishing vine. ‘The number of 
hopeful converts in this revival is 
about ten, and the work appears to 
be still advancing. Among them 
are a number of influential men.” 

In the town of Warren also Mr. 
B. laboured a few weeks. He 
says: ** The Great Head of the 
church has seen fit to visit this 
place with the effusions of the 
Holy Spirit. For some time past, 
fears were entertained that the 
congregational church in this town 
would become extinct, in conse- 
quence of internal dissentions. A 
member of the church who had 
veen absent a number of years, on 
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his return found his brethren in a 
critical and alarming situation Af- 
ter visiting them individually, he 
appointed a meeting for the pur- 
pose of settling their difficulties : 
but the effort only widened the 
breach. He then resorted to more 
earnest and special prayer. An- 
other meeting was appointed. ‘The 
church again assembled, and the 
Spirit of God came down upon 
them. Their stubborn hearts now 
gave way and they mutually confes- 
sed their faults. The next Sabbath 
the whole church made a public 
confession, before the assembly. 
This made a powerful impression. 
Sinners were alarmed and began to 
inquire what they must do to be 
saved. Between twenty and thirty 
have obtained hopes, and the work 
appears to be spreading into all 
parts of the town.” 

It is worthy of remark that a 
minister has since been settled 
over this church and people, and 
another for half the time over the 
church in Starksboro’. Ministers 
were also settled in Cambridge and 
Underhill, soon after Mr. Baldwin’s 
services were closed among them. 
In carrying forward his operations, 
it was his practice to call in all the 
aid that was possible, especially 
from his brethren in the ministry. 
He did not account it lost labour, 
to ride ten or fifteen, or even twen- 
ty miles, to ensure religious exer- 
cises in a particular place for a 
single day, or evening, when he 
thought his duty called him to 
attend in some other quarter, or 
when he supposed the preaching of 
some other man would have a bet- 
ter effect than his own, though he 
were himself present. In view of 
the signal blessings attending his 
exertions at Monkton and Ferris- 
burg, the people in those towns 
made arrangements to support him 
and enjoy his ministrations altern- 
ately during one year. As he had 
been instrumental in preparing the 
way fer the settlement of others, it 
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was fondly hoped by his brethren 
in the neighbourhood that he had 
now prepared a place for himself. 
But it was ordered otherwise. He 
had already introduced a young 
man, then a member of college to 
whom he looked and exhorted the 
people to look, as their future pas- 
tor. His expectations on this point 
were realized, after he had fulfilled 
the year for which he was engaged. 

To another, a great and difficult 
enterprise, his mind had been prov- 
identially directed, and his heart 
was fixed upon it. The writer of 
this article, having been almost liter- 
ally pressed into the service of sup- 
plying the then, lately organized 
American Presbyterian Church in 
Montreal, L. C. for three Sabbaths, 
in the spring of 1825, had opportuni- 
ty, during that short residence, to 
receive an indelible impression of 
the spiritual necessities of the 
French population, as well as of 
our own countrymenthere. It was 
very natural on returning home to 
communicate this to clerical friends, 
and among others, to Mr. Baldwin ; 
and probably the question was ask- 
ed in a tone of despondency ‘* who 
is there. that careth for their souls,”’ 
and how long shall this state of 
things be? ‘This was enough for 
his ardent and adventurous soul to 
seize hold of, so far as to resolve on 
exploring the field himself. Ac- 
cordingly in the middle of the sum- 
mer, when, with the least detriment 
to his work, and the best advantage 
to his health, which from time to 
time he found it necessary to re- 
cruit by relaxation from his mis- 
sionary toil, he made an excursion 
to Montreal, and from thence to 
Quebec. In both these cities he 
found some Christian friends whom 
he highly valued. In Quebec he 
climbed the heights of the upper 
town, walked over the plains of 
Abraham, and with curious eye 
searched out the stone which de- 
signates the spot where General 
Wolfe expired, and in the lower 
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town, the narrow pass where the 
gallant Montgomery fell. Though 
it was not his intention to be known 
in the character of a minister oy 
this excursion, yet his heart was 
moved within him, and he cowl; 
not refrain from preaching the 
gospel of Christ. We admire the 
courage or skill of the warrior who 
accomplishes his object at a blow, or 
fails forever. His operations are 
chiefly with matter, and but a fey 
days and perhaps only a few hours 
does he operate on mind. Whati: 
it to conquer a country, compared 
witii Christianizing it?) What wa; 
the late enterprise of the British gen 
eral in the empire of Burmah, com- 
pared with that of our benevolent 
countrymen, who suffered so terri- 
bly in consequence, and within the 
range of his operations, though at 
length rescued by him! If there 
was moral dignity in the attempts 
of Wolfe and Montgomery to take 
an impregnable fortress, at the risk 
and with the loss of life,much more, 
on Christian principles, was the at- 
tempt of Baldwin glorious, though 
it should ultimately fail, with the 
loss of his life. It was not from 
the sudden impulse of the moment, 
that he was induced to set his face 
toward Canada, for the subject was 
under consideration a_ full year 
till all his previous engagements 
were fulfilled ; it was not from the 
advice of friends, for with one 
voice they discouraged it, by saying 
he was useful in Vermont ; and 1! 
he would still labour in the mission- 
ary field, the Society which he had 
served would be glad to employ 
him still; it was not because he 
had become indifferent to the wel 
fare of his own countrymen, or dis- 
affected with his receptioa, 0! 
reward, or success among them, 
as the address delivered at thie 
last anniversary which he attended 
abundantly shows: but it was 
because he had seen the desolation, 
and the sight of it affected his heart : 
besides, he knew of no other on 
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interested in the enterprise that 
could go, and this was the ground 
on which he decided it was his 
duty to try. Not that he supposed 
himself possessed of qualifications 
peculiarly adapted to that work, 
but the Lord had blessed him else- 
where, and why not here? He 
felt pressed in spirit, and so con- 
tinually did the object rest upon 
his mind, that he took measures 
deliberately to shape all the pros- 
pective arrangements of his life, in 
accommodation to it. He had in- 
deed formed the outline of his plan 
of operations, and was willing to 
take into view, the dark, as well as 
ihe bright side, to see the obstacles, 
as well as the encouragements to 
his work. He had determined to 
commence the enterprise at his 
own charges, and on his own res- 
ponsibility. ‘This he chose the 
rather to do, because if it should 
fail, it would involve no public loss, 
nor would it divert any of the 
public charities from objects of ap- 
parently greater promise. When 
embarking upon what was con- 
sidered by his brethren in the 
ministry ‘**a forlorn hope,’ one 
of them remarked to him, though 
not with that realizing 
the subject which the event oc- 
easions, ** You will die in the 
attempt. Your constitution is not 
adapted to the course of life that 
will be necessary. Confinement in 
i city or village, 
necessary books, and want of exer- 
ise, willdestroy you.”’ He felt the 
force of the remarks, and proposed 
to be cautious on those points. 
sut prudence in regard to the ex- 
posure of his health was a virtue 
— he knew not how to exercise. 

A solemn view of the condition 
ofa people upon the very borders 
Mf our country which had been for 
more than a century with scarcely 
a step in improvement, and the 
appalling prospect of no change 
for the better in time to come, had 
led to the affecting inquiry, Must 
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the chains of this superstition bind 
them forever? Baldwin was the 
first man to say, no!—and to begin 
himself, not to break, but to unrivet 
them. Perhaps it was necessary 
for him, in the providence of God, 

to fall a martyr in this cause, to 
arouse the energies of some youth, 
who may hereafter devote himself 
to the same work of benevolence, 
and labour of love. 

The last scenes of his life cannot 
be better described, than in the 
language of the Rev. Joseph S. 
Christmas in a letter to a friend on 
the announcement of his death. 
The extract is as follows : 


Montreal, July 17, 1826. 

“The Rev. Abraham Baldwin 
arrived in this city, about the Ist 
of June, and immediately came to 
reside in my family. You are 
doubtless acquainted with his in- 
tentions in coming to this country, 
in which he was the more confirmed 
on a further inspection of the 
field of labour. 

‘*The first Sabbath that he was 
with me, he supplied my pulpit in 
the evening. Soon after he com- 
menced studying French ; and was 
accustomed almost every day to 
ride on horseback. The second 
Sabbath, he preached at the Cross, 
a village about three miles from 
Montreal, to a small protestant 
assembly which met in a school- 
house. About this time he be- 
came somewhat indisposed with 
diarrhoea, to which strangers from 
the United States are much expo- 
sed on their arrival here, from the pe- 
culiar nature of the water. About 
this time Mrs. Christmas was in- 
disposed, and as our physician call- 
ed twice a day, and sometimes 
oftener, he generally went to Mr. 
Baldwin’s room, and gave such 
prescriptions as he thought neces- 
sary. ‘The complaint is by no 
means dangerous, and did not con- 
fine him a day; but as he felt con- 
siderably debilitated, he did not 
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think it expedient to preach on the 
next Sabbath. The Sabbath after, 
he preached for me again in the 
afternoon, but said he felt consider- 
ably unwell during the sermon. 
By this time he was relieved of the 
diarrhea, his appetite was keen, 
and he thought his general health 
would be improved for his late 
illness. On Wednesday the 29th 
June, he rose from the tea-table 
before it was dismissed, retired to 
his room, and shortly after, we 
heard him vomiting. He _ took 
some medicine, and vomited some 
during the night. Inthe morning I 
went after the physician, who pro- 
nounced his case to be the cholera 
morbus, which is very prevalent 
here. For the space of two or 
three days his stomach was _ so 
irritable, that scarcely any thing 
would lie upon it, and his vomiting, 
which returned occasionally, was 
very violent. By means of lauda- 
hum introduced into the system 
through the medium of the skin, he 
was gradually relieved, and began 
to take some nourishment in small 
quantities. From the commence- 
ment of this attack, he had watch- 
ers with him every night, and was 
faithfully nursed by a pious co!our- 
ed woman, to whom Mr. Baldwin 
expressed much gratitude. By 
Wednesday the Sth of July, he 
was so much better, that the Dr. 
thought of dropping his attendance. 
On that day, he came down stairs 
for a little while. On Thursday 
he wrote a letter to Mr. Beckwith 
of Monkton, Vermont, and spoke 
of setting out on the following Mon- 
day to obtain the collections of in- 
dividuals in the States, favorable to 
his object, to support him, while 
prosecuting his labours here.—In 
the evening he was rather feverish. 
The next day | went into the coun- 
try very early in the morning and 
did not returntill sun-down. Inthe 
afternoon of that day, he had a 
sudden spasmodic affection, and 
seemed to be in the agonies of 
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death. The attendants were fright- 
ened, and sent for physicians in al! 
directions. Shortly three arrived. 
and his ill turn passed over.-—He 
expressed great anxiety to see me, 
When I returned, he told me tha 
he should die, expressed his thanks 
for our kindness, begged we would 
forgive, whatever we had seen 
amiss in him, directed me to write 
to his father, and gave instructions 
respecting some business. He then 
said, he had that day been favored 
with extraordinary views of the 
Saviour ; that he seemed to stand 
between God and his guilty sou! 
making peace for him. At inter 
vals he repeated, ‘‘ Oh, the joys o! 
going !”’ ** Christ is all!’ ** Christ 
is all!’’ After this he became de 
lirious at intervals. On the Sab- 
bath, July 9th while I was preacl, 
ing the second time, his senses 
returned, and he became anxious 
to see me. On my return I con- 
versed and prayed with him, when 
I finished he said he could assen: 
to every word of the prayer—he 
would not allow me to petition fo 
his recovery. He said it scemed 
strange to him, after he had finish- 
ed his work in Vermont, that he 
should come as far as it would 
have been to have gone home in 
another direction, to die in a land 
of strangers. He told me his age 
and some of his past history. ‘Te 
a friend who called upon him be 
fore he became delirious, he said 
I may be deprived of my reason, and 
if lam, I wish you to bear testimony 
to my friends, that I feel happy in 
my mind, and am willing to leave 
the world. If I should tell you the 
views and feelings I have had this 
day, you would think me an enthu 
Slast. 

‘* Before the middle of the night 
his delirium and other symptems 
were so alarming that the attending 
physician sent for two others, to 
counsel in the case. They advised 
bleeding as the last resort. Frow 
this time four of the first physiciant 
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» the city met on his case twice a 
dav. On Monday, a letter arrived 
fom his brother and sister in Go- 
shen, (Conn.) which he desired me 
+o read to him, and said he under- 
ood it, but I doubt whether he 
did. His exertions to escape were 
:o frequent, that beisdes the nurse, 
we were obliged to have two men 
watch him day and night. On 
Tveesday night and Wednesday 
morning we thought him dying, but 
it was not till Wednesday evening 
July 12th at a quarter past 6 o’clock, 
iecalmly breathed his last, and en- 
ered { doubt not into that rest which 
-emaineth for the people of God. 
‘He was a good man and full of 
he Holy Ghost,”’ and through his 
nstrumentality, **‘ much people was 
added to the Lord.”’ 
C.S. 


MPORTANCE OF FIXED PRINCIPLES 
OF CONDUCT. 


So far as men do not respect 
principle, and refer their conduct 
io some rule, they yield, of course, 
to the government of feeling. ‘To 
expose the danger of what is so 
common, is the object of this paper. 

While mere feeling impels the 
child, the strength of a parental 
irm is necessary to keep him from 
self-destruction; and until child- 
100d is past, he needs parental in- 
‘truction, counsel and government, 
These he must have, or the govern- 
ment of feeling will ruin him. 

Present feeling often bears away 
the youth in a course that leads to 
1 life of regret. His spirits are 
oyant ; scenes in prospect that 
are gilded by imagination, invite ; 
xperience has not taught him that 
appearances may not accord with 
facts; hence he is betrayed into 
danger ; the precious advantages 
f early life are lost, and age fol- 
lows, to be afflicted with regret for 
ihe consequences which the gov- 
ernment of feeling has occasioned. 
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Why is the intemperate gratifica- 
tion of appetite allowed? Does 
interest plead? Does the experi- 
ence had of the effects which follow, 
induce? Does the law of God 
approve? Nay: all unite to frown 
their opposition. Every interest is 
laid upon the altar; the effects 
which follow form an assemblage 
of the most painful things of life, 
and God unites his veto with his 
curse. It is the government of 
feeling which impels; and its in- 
fluence in this single case seems 
sufficient to induce the most wake. 
ful distrust of its tendency. 

Present feeling hurries the an 
gry man into deeds, the effects of 
which no regret can retrieve. 
Against the gust of human passion 
God has spread the protection of 
his authority over the brute tribes. 
But what outrages, notwithstand- 
ing this, does the government of 
feeling induce the angry man to 
commit on these patient, faithful 
servants. With what dismay and 
terror does this prepare such a man 
to fill his dwelling! No ties are 
too sacred or too tender for him to 
violate. He is terrible in propor- 
tion to his sagacity and power. 
Friend and foe are the same. Un- 
der the government of feeling there 
is no discrimination in the choice of 
means, and the most of those deeds 
are done which constitute the for- 
feiture of liberty and life. 

The present feelings of the im- 
penitent sinner induce him to defer 
attention to the gospel. Heknows 
that death is approaching, that the 
retributions of cternity succeed, 
that life affords the only season 
to prepare, and that if his peace 
be not made with God, his soul is 
lost forever. Still he defers atten- 
tion. Sabbaths rise upon him in 
vain; in vain does the house of 
God open to him its gates ; in vain 
is the celestial message proclaimed ; 
in vain does conscicnce speak, and 
in vain is heard the voice of God 
in his word and providence. At- 
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tention is withheld. The subject 
of all these means goes on as 
though there were no other state 
than this, and no higher or more 
worthy objects than those which 
now engross his mind and heart. 
Another example is found in the 
Christian. Why does not Christian 
hope prepare all who enjoy its con- 
solations to profess religion, to fol- 
low Christ in his ordinances, and 
thus to cast the weight of their in- 
fluence into the scale of godliness ? 
Not, indeed, because the propriety 
and the duty of these things are not 
apprehended, but because feeling 
dissuades. Why does not every 
Christian pray in his family, and 
instruct his children? Not because 
the duty is doubtful in his view, but 
because his feelings disincline him. 
Why does not every professor of re- 
ligion hold the interests of the body 
of Christ with which he is connect- 
ed, as supreme, watching for these, 
making sacrifices for the promotion 
of these, thinking less of his own 
wounds than of those which the 


church receives, and thinking less 
of any slight when cast upon him- 
self, than when cast upon Christ ? 
A state of feeling has intervened 
which prepares its subject to seek 


his own things, 
Christ’s. No Christian will vindi- 
cate these things; there is no 
Christian that is not constrained 
to condemn them; but they are 
allowed through the mere influence 
of feeling. ‘Thus secret prayer and 
the devotional reading of God’s 
word are neglected. Inattention 
to these duties is, perhaps, the last 
thing into which the Christian once 
thought himself liable to fall, and 
into which he never would fall were 
it not for the government of feeling. 

There is not unfrequent occasion 
to inquire why the seasons in which 
the church may agree to unite in 
prayer, and especially why the 
monthly concert, is not more gen- 
erally attended? All unite to ap- 
prove of the consecration of this 
monthly season. ‘They read of it 
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to the neglect of 
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and they speak of it, as one of th, 
things which auspiciously signaliz, 
the “day in which we live. ‘Eh, 
thought of having the church re. 
trograde to the point at which sly 
was when this concert commenced 
or of having it given up, would 
afflict them. It is a season which 
they greatly value, both on their own 
account, and on account of the gen. 
eral interests of Zion. Nothing 
could tempt them to subscribe thy 
relinquishment of its privileges 
and yet the precious season a 
passes by neglected. Why? They 
did not feel like attending. Pe r 
haps they thought they should a 
tend but one half hour before th 
question was to be decided ; but 
their feelings changed. 

Fixed principles of conduct 
therefore, are of supreme impor- 
tance. With such as are safe, and 
of universal application and obliga. 
tion, we are furnished by the Serip. 
tures; and God has endowed .: 
with intellect, to enable us to rele: 
our actionsto them. ‘The most in- 
portant province of intellect, is to 
regulate the conduct of ratio 
agents. So far as we forego |! 
use of this, we loose our dignit 
though not our accountability, 
rational creatures, and 
towards the rank of the irratio: 
tribes. 

No more important is it that 
voyager on & tempestuous oc: 
respect his chart, and give not li 
self up to the influence of wind 
and waves, and currents, thaw th 
the voyager of life respect the grea 
principles of conduct which ai 
prescribed in the word of Go« 
The reason why so many ma 
shipwreck of their interests for ti 
and eternity, is their neglect to ¢ 
this. The reason why so man) 
Christians pursue but an indirec' 
and unsteady course, is this neglect. 
The obviousness of the fact is suc! 
as to supersede the necessity 0! 
further confirmation ; and the cot- 
sequences induced are so apparel, 
as well as dire, that J may well be 
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excused from the address of exhor- 
tation to those that shall notice 
To the law and to the 





these hints. 
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testimony. As many as walk ac- 
cording to this rule, peace be on 
then. B. J. 








OF 


LORETTO. 


SACRED CHAPEL 


SomeTHING is known among us of 
the absurdities ofthe Catholic religion, 
but itis only when we are in a Catho- 
ic country, and actually witness the 
mental bondage of its subjects, that 
we are fully aware of the corruptions 
of that religion, or can fully appreciate 
the blessedness of ourown. A capital 
instance of Romish imposture is the 
fiction of the Holy House, or 
Loretto, one of 


Sacred 


Chapel of the most 
celebrated places in the Catholic world. 
An 


this chapel purchased a tract which 


American gentleman who visited 


contains its marvellous history, and is 
L.o- 


and from this tract a contribu- 


constantly offered to strangers at 

retto: 

tor to the Christian Spectator has 

been at the pains to translate so much 

as is contained in the extracts which 
llow, 


Historical Abridgement of the Mi- 
raculous Removals of the SA- 
CRED P-OUSE of Nazareth, 
by Signor Murri, Curate e of Lo- 
retto; Translated into French by 
Philip Pagés, Apostolic Peni- 
lentiary, §vc. &e. 


Preface of the French Translator. 


It is with the most lively interest 
that | translate from the Italian into 
my own language the history of the 


Sacred House written by M. the 
Curate Murri. The French, who 
are naturally the friends of the 
beautiful and the true, will feel 


some degree of obligation to me 
for having given them in their own 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


language a history as interesting as 
it is marvellous. Profane histori- 
ans glory in transmitting to future 
aces, facts infinite ly less important 
than the admirable removal of the 
Sacred House. 

If in any corner of the universe 
a spot were pointed out which had 
served as an asylum to a celestial 
spirit, the most indifferent and 
frigid of mankind would undertake 
long voyages to visit such an asy- 
lum - ‘and those of the least 
literary curiosity, would, at least 
once in their lives, run over a book 
which furnished them details thi 
most sincere, and the most true. 
With what eagerness, with what 
holy enthusiasm, should we not then 
desire to read the expose, at once 
ingenuous, simple, sincere, and 

elegant, which M. Murri has given 
us of this humble house which ser- 
ved for a retreat to the Sovereien 
of the world? 


This divine and almighty Arch- 
itect could doubtless have created 


a second heaven and 
as his domicil; but as 
man to teach men hu- 
chose 


for himself 
have used it 
he became 
mility, till then unknown, he 
to be born in a spot the most ab- 
ject and vile, the better to condemn 
the pride, vanity, and false grandeur 


of mankind. But |} mistake: this 
place is neither vile nor abject ; on 
the contrary it has been almost 


rendered divine by the habitation 
and the presence of a God conceal- 
ed in an human form; and for five 
centuries it has justly become the 
object of the veneration of the 
Catholic world. As the learned 
ecclesiastic who gives the historic- 
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al account of this Sacred House 
and of its miraculous removals, 
speaks of it far better than I can, I 
desist, and let him speak for him- 
self. 

[Here follow four rude engra- 
vings. The first is entitled, ‘* View 
of the Sacred House, carried by 
angels from Nazareth to Terrata 
and from Terrata to Loretto ;’— 
the second, ‘* Plate of-the Cruci- 
fixion which is in the Sacred 
House ;’’—the third, ‘Statue of 
the Holy Virgin in the Sacred 
House ;’’—the fourth, ‘Figure of 
the Key which was found in the 
Sacred House of Loretto and is 
preserved in the monastery of the 
Abbey of Farfa, whither it was 
carried by a clerk belonging to the 
sanctuary.’’ | 


HISTORY OF THE SACRED HOUSE OF 
NAZARETH. 


Chapter 1. The city of Nazareth, 
situated on the declivity ofan agree- 
able hill in the neighbourhood of 


Mount Tabor and of the brook Ki- 
shon,was one ofthe first cities of the 
province of Galilee, before the 
Romans conquered Judea. But 
the just wrath of God having deliver- 
ed this country, drunk with crimes, 
to the scourge of the most mur- 
derous war, of famine, and of the 
pestilence, and to a desolation 
which will end only with the world, 
Nazareth was forced to share in 
the general lot of all Judea; it 
was devastated to such a degree in 
the time of St. Jerome, that it had 
become a miserable hamlet. The 
zeal of the first Christians attempt- 
ed in vain to restore to it a part of 
its ancient lustre by establishing 
there ancpiscopalsee. ‘The last of 
its pastors having shamefully apos- 
tatized, the city fell into such a de- 
cline, that at the present day one 
can find nothing there but a mis- 
erable remnant of cabins, or more 
accurately speaking, caverns which 
serve for an asylum to the bandits 
and vagabonds of Arabia. 
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Still neither the ravages of time 
nor the force of arms have been, or 
will ever be, able to wrest from 
Nazarcth the glory of having been 
the country of the most august Vir 
gin Mother of God, and of havine 
contained within its walls the house 
where she was born, where thr 
great mystery of the Incarnatioy, 
took place, and where our Lord 
Jesus Christ lived the greatest part 
of his mortal life, that is to say. 
until his Baptism. It is this sa. 
cred house, which by the ministry 
of angels, has been, after so many 
years, transported among us, and 
which now constitutes the glory of 
our Italy and the richest blessing of 
the whole province of the Marqui- 
sate of Arcana. 

It is well known that in the year 
71, of the Christian era, the city 
of Nazareth was cruelly pillaged 
and laid waste by the troops ot 
Titus Vespasian. God however 
watched with a careful and propi- 
tious eye over the preservation of 
the Sacred Domicil of Mary, no: 
having permitted the fury of th 
Roman soldiers to penetrate to th 
spot where it was situated, and in 
which it always remained conceal 
ed until the moment fixed in the 
divine decree for exposing it to the 
veneration of all the nations of the 
earth. 

Such an event first happened i: 
the reign of Constantine the great 
The empress Helena, about the 
year 307, undertook a holy pilgrim 
age to the sacred places of Pales- 
tine. She first visited the mange! 
of the Lord, then Calvary, and the 
Holy Sepulchre ; and after having 
caused to be thrown down and car- 
ried away the execrable statues ot 
Adonis, of Venus, of Jupiter, which 
the Heathen had erected there in 
contempt of the Christians, she 
came to Nazareth in Galilee. Tlie 
place where our redemption had it: 
beginning was the only one wher 
she found no mark of profanation. 
The holy pilgrim found the sacree 
dwelling of the Virgin in the mids" 
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of a heap of ruins. The extreme 
poverty of this small habitation and 
the little furniture remaining in it 
inspired her with mingled senti- 
ments of respect, of sacred horror, 
oftenderness, and of the most lively 
sratitude towards the Sovereign 
Lord of the Universe, who from 
love to us had chosen his abode in 
.o miserable a cottage. After 
having venerated the sacred build- 
ing, she resolved tosufler no change 
to be made in it, except that she 
directed the altar to be rebuilt on 
which the holy Apostles had offered 
the divine sacrifice. ‘To satisfy at 
once so rare a picty, she gave pres- 
sing orders to the imperial minis- 
ters to have erected above and 
around the Sacred House an au- 
gust and magnificent temple, and 
to have engraved on the marble of 
the front this short but expressive 
inscription : 

Haec est Ara in qua primo jac- 
tum est humanae salutis fundamen- 
tum : 

This is the Altar on which the 
foundation of man’s salvation was 
first laid. 

Scarcely had this great building 
been completed than its fame was 
spread throughout the universe, 
and this was the time when the 
people began to desire to under- 
take pilgrimages for the purpose of 
paying reverence to the house of 
the Queen of Angels. Kings, 
princes and other personages as il- 
lustrious by birth as for their holli- 
ness, Came to visit this terrestrial 
heaven. Jerome, St. Paul, to say 
nothing of others, went there 
to pay their homage and to offer 
their prayers. St. Louis, King of 
France, was equally desirous of 
visiting this great sanctuary. ‘This 
Voyage was attended by circum- 
stances so extraordinary that they 
deserve to be minutely detailed. 

In the year 1245, Palestine had 
fallen under the power of the Sara- 
scenes. Louis was at this time fill- 
ed with the desire of conquering this 
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happy land, and with it all the holy 
places which rendered it so respect- 
able. He accordingly embarked 
with a powerful army and safely 
landed on the coast of Egypt: but 
the pestilence which prevailed in 
these countries opposed his de- 
signs. So great a number of the 
I’rench warriors became victims to 
this scourge that the holy king, no 
longer able to resist his enemies, 
was made prisoner of war himself. 

God permitted that a war under- 
taken from motives so reasonable, 
so holy, should end disastrously, 
because the time which he had de- 
creed for the deliverance of the 
holy land had notarrived. Jt seem- 
ed to be delayed that the miracle 
of the translation of the holy house, 
might be more celebrated and more 
surprising to the nation, when they 
should see it snatched as it were in 
a moment from the hands of infi- 
dels. Saint Louis, by means of a 
capitulation, obtained his liberty, 
and was able safely to transport 
himself to Nazareth. He arrived 
there on the 25th of March pre- 
cisely. On the day of the feast of 
annunciation they saw him depart 
on foot from Mount Tabor, covered 
with a cloth of hair, in the charac- 
ter of a deep penitent entering into 
the said city with humility, his eyes 
bathed in tears, to worship there, 
the chamber of the adorable Mary. 
Having heard the holy mass he 
wished again to commune there, he 
repaired to the Basilic which cov- 
ered and surrounded the holy house, 
and ordered the legate of the holy 
Apostolic See, Odon, Bishop de 
Frascati, to celebrate with solemni- 
ty the holy Mass at the Master al- 
tar, and by his royal presence he 
rendered this sacred ordinance 
more brilliant and magnificent. 
Even at this time are to be discov- 
ered in this divine place the com- 
memorations of such an event. 
Upon the western wall, may be 
seen different paintings very an- 
cient, distributed in three rauks of 
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pictures. In the second rank we 
still see towards the right side an 
image of the holy virgin, with her 
divine son upon her knees, and on 
her side a picture of St. Louis 
which represents him clothed in 
royal apparel of red and white with 
a mantle of purple. ‘The fetters, 
which are falling from his right 
hand seem to indicate the captivity 
under which he has groaned, while 
in his left he holds a switch in 
the form of a sceptre, a 
his royal dignity. {tis not proba- 
ble that such a painting can be new, 
or that it be the work of the last 
ages, since the Dalmatiens. among 
whom the holy house first rested 
after its tran-lation, assure us that 
they beheld it at the first moment 
as we see it at this day. Having 
regard to the monuments of history 
which we come to point out, it 
seems that one must suppress 
every doubt of the existence of the 
holy house of the Virgin Mary, in 


Nazareth of Galilee, unto the end of 


It was then, that 
that the Caliph, 
inflated by pre- 


the 15th century. 

is to say, in 1291, 
re. ‘4 . , 

or King of Egypt, 


ceding victories, took possession of 


all Galilee, after having put 25,000 
Christians to death by the sword, 
and consigned to slavery 200,000 
more. It was thus that the mild 
reign of Christianity suddenly ceas- 
ed in Syria, and infidels prevented 
the religion of its ministers from 
entering a c ountry so intere sting to 
every Catholic. Behold, how the 
holy places of Palestine were ex- 
posed to the most outrageous pro- 
fanation! 
Nazareth then saw destroyed, 
the august Basilic, built by Saint 
Helene. The mighty Lord who 
has always been wonderful and 
incomprehensible in his works, to 
save the house of his divine Moth- 
er, where commenced our redemp- 
tion, by the most surprising and 
unheard of miracles, drew it from 
its foundations (for proof of this 
wonderful event still exists visibly 
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at Nazareth) and transported the 
editice of Nazareth into Dalmatie 
where for some time it was depos- 
ited. 

Chapter 2.--The wonderful trans. 
lation of the holy house of Naz» 
reth in Galilee to the shores of sel, 
vonia and Dalmatie, occurred 
we have said, on the 10th of May 
1291, under the Pontificate of Nic. 
olas XIV. It stopped upon a lit. 
tle height situated at the entrance 
of the village of Tersate and 
Fiume. The edifice was now dis. 
covered by the inhabitants for ty 
first time, and the extraordinary 
spectacle of a house translated a. 
it were in one night, filled all the 
neighbouring people with astonish- 
ment. <A multitude of Dalmatiens 
ran at the noise of so unheard of « 
wonder, and after having observed 
this holy house placed without foun 
dation and without support upol 
unequal ground; after having re- 
marked that its structure appeared 
most ancient, that the stones oj 
which it was constructed showed 
evidently that it was not of thei 
country, but announced the taste 
of a far distant land, they entered 
there, and their surprise increased 
when they saw that this house was 
covered and ceiled ; that the board: 
were painted blue, and divided into 
small squares ornamented witli 
golden stars. We remark still a! 
the present day, two pieces of th 
said ceiling in the holy chimne} 
one above the sheet in which th 
sacred relics are preserved, and 
the other above the clock. A smal! 
altar was perceived attached to th 
wall opposite the gate ; upon this 
altar there was found an ancien 
Greek cross of wood with the im 
age of a crucifix painted upon 
curtain which covers the cross 
and also a statue of the holy virgiu 
holding in her arms the infant Je 
sus. On the left of the entranc 
was seen a small chest let into the 
wall, and at a little distance fron 
that, the place of an ancient heart! 
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made after the fashion of the Naz- 
arenes, Without an aperture for the 
snoke, because in the oriental 
houses, they used coal merely. 

But that the people of the city of 
Tersate might be instructed in the 
value and origin of the holy house, 
the Mother of God wished to join 
to this extraordinary event a new 
miracle. Alexander de George, 
descendant of Modruse and curate 
{ Tersate, being then dangerously 
il, the holy virgin appeared to bim 
in a dream and revealed to him 
the fact, that the holy chapel which 
had recently arrived in that country 
in amanner Which no one was able 
to explain, was the true house of 
Nazareth in Galilee, and in testi- 
mony of the apparition, she resto- 
red him to perfect health. The 
sood curate on awaking from sleep 
found hi nself perfectly cured, aban- 
doned his bed, and full of joy thew 
to the holy chapel, where he thank- 
ed his divine Benefactress. We 
are left toimagine the joy of the peo- 
ple on seeing their pastor restored, 
and hearing him narrate the heav- 
enly favors which the powerful 
Mother of God had deigned to 
crant for their mutual consolation. 

The inhabitants of Tersate, though 
convinced firmly of their good for- 
tune, addressed themselves unaai- 
mously to the Chevalier Nicholas 
Frangipani, who was then Governor 
and Lord of that province, and ask- 
ed permission to send to Nazareth 
four of their fellow citizens, ta 
sure themselves beyond a doubt 
of an event so unheard of. ‘The 
pious Governor not only listened to 
the request of his subjects, but he 
wished himself to provide the four 
persons designated for this journey, 
with all that was necessary for un- 
dertaking it with security and suc- 
cess Among these travellers they 
chose Sigismond Orsich, and Jean 
Gregoruzchi, both equally distin- 
guished by their birth, honesty, and 
fidelity. 

Before their departure, they 
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measured with the greatest exact- 
ness the enclosure of the holy house 
that they might afterwards examine, 
being upon the spot, whether this 
house actually came from Nazareth ; 
ifthe foundations really rested there, 
and if they answered to the walls 
of that respectable habitation. On 
their return from Palestine, after the 
execution of their important com- 
mission, the four deputies assured 
all unanimously that in Nazareth 
the dwelling of the holy virgin ex- 
isted no more, but that on the spot 
w..ere it had stood they had careful- 
ly observed the foundation still 
known by its length, width, and 
thickness, after the manner of the 
building of the country ; bythe qual- 
ity of the stones &c., and that all 
accorded perfectly with what they 
saw of the holy house, with which 
the Lord by a miracle so extraordi- 
nary had wished to honor their 
country. ‘They fully believed that 
in a little time the worship of the 
holy house would render it famous 
by the infinite number of pilgrims 
who from all parts would resort to 
"Tersate. 

The Governor Frangipani en- 
riched the holy chapel with precious 
gifts, and he had already formed 
vast projects for promoting the de- 
votions of the faithful, and for en- 
hancing, if it were possible, the 
cele brity of the sacred place, when 
sudde nly, after three years and sev- 
en months, they saw the holy chapel 
raised anew in the air and passing 
the Ad iatic sea: it placed itself 
in the midst of a thick forest a little 
distance from the happy hill where 
we actually see it at the present 
time, and where all the Christian 
world repair to venerate it. 

Chapter 3.—The tenth of De- 
cember 1294 under the Pontificate 
of Celestin V. was the memorable 
epoch of an event so prodigious. 
About ten o’clock the preceding 
night, the sacred dwelling appeared 
in the neighborhood of the city of 
Recanati, and placed itself in a 
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wood of laurels about two leagues 
distant from the city. I dare to 
hope the pious reader will not be 
sorry to find here the details of this 
happy event. He will contemplate 
with admiration the designs of God, 
who often employs the most feeble 
instruments to accomplish his great- 
est miracles. Men were buried in 
sleep at the moment when this won- 
derful translation took place. The 
simple shepherds, who according 
to their custom had arisen to take 
care of their flock, were the first 
who had the pleasure of seeing 
this holy sanctuary. An extraor- 
dinary light which shone from its 
side struck their eyes and inflamed 
them with the most lively desire to 
draw near, that they might discov- 
er the cause of the novelty. They 
saw with astonishment that the 
light issued from an old house, 
which they found for the first time 
in a place where there had previ- 
ously existed no traces of an habit- 
ation; but as they ran from all 


sides drawn by the novelty of the 


miracle, and reasoned together, 
(one among them had scen it at a 
distance when borne in the air,) it 
advanced towards the nearest shore 
of the Adriatic sea. 

Afterwards, encouraging one 
another, they run the risk of enter- 
ing, imagining well that this new 
sanctuary must be something sur- 
prising and divine. Inshort, being 
convinced of the reality of the mir- 
acle, they were ravished with sen- 
timents of profound veneration, and 
passed the remainder of the night 
in this holy place. Scarcely had 
the morning began to dawn, when 
they took the road to the City, im- 
patient to carry to their masters 
news so singular. ‘Their simplicity 
at first caused their recital to be 
suspected, but the air of surprise, 
of intrepidity, and the constant and 
uniform testimony of these good 
men, incapable of imposition, dis- 
sipated every suspicion ; and had 
such an ascendancy over the minds 
of many, that they followed these 
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rustic shepherds, and went with 
them into the woods to convince 
themselves of a fact which seemed 
to them so surprising and incredi- 
ble. Arrived at the place designa. 
ted, they saw, they examined all. 
The exact account of this surprising 
and marvellous edifice, the nov elty 
of its appearance, its ancient struct. 
ure, the foreign ornaments which 
decorated it, the stones of an un. 
known quality which they saw, its 
stability upon uneven ground with 
out the support of any foundation, 
the little altar upon which ther 
was a Greek Cross, the statue oj 
the holy virgin which seemed to ex- 
cite in them extraordinary venera- 
tion and respect; all surprised them, 
and looking upon one another trans- 
ported with a joy mingled with fear, 
by sighs and tears they cried wit! 
a loud voice, ‘** the hand of God 
appears evidently in this place ; this 
little chamber,”’ say they, ‘‘must be 
something great, singular, divine.” 
In the mean time, they were unablc 
to ascertain how it was possible for 
it to be transported to this plac 
But the holy virgin did not long 
delay to enlighten them, as she ha’ 
herself condescended to instruc! 
the Curate of Tersate, Alexande: 
de George ; she had also appeared 
at the same time ‘to two of his de- 
voted servants who inhabited the 
environs of Loretto, and informed 
them both that this was the hous 
of Nazareth transported to this 
place by the ministry of Angels, in 
order to give to Christianity, by so 
august a present, a powerful sup- 
port and a secure refuge in neces: 
sity the most pressing. The first 
who saw this wonderful apparition 
was Saint Nicholas of Tolentin, one 
of the greatest saints of the orde! 
of St. Augustin. This Saint re 
mained then at Recanati. The 
other was one styled Brother Paul, 
who had fixed his solitary dwelling 
upon the top of a hill not far dis- 
tant from the place, which they call 
at this day Montorso. 

The noise of the miracle sprea“ 
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itself on every side, and nothing 


was spoken of but the Forest of 


Loretto and the holy house of Naz- 
areth. Day and night the roads 
were full of strangers of every con- 
dition, of every age, of both sexes, 
who ran to contemplate this holy 
chapel and to carry thither the 
tribute of homage, of veneration, 
and of love, to him to whom it was 
due. Persons the most delicate, 
disregarding the difficulties of the 
roads, and the inconveniences of the 
season, made it a pleasure to visit 
this holy place, preferring — the 
shade of trees to their gilded ceil- 
ing; and esteeming the hardness 
of the soil of the Forest of Loretto 
more delicious than the softness of 
their beds. Meantime the enemy 
of the human species, trembling to 
see SO great a good operating 
against his pleasure, made every 
ellort to destroy the devotion of 
the faithful, and prevent the mul- 
titude from assemblingthere. ‘The 
sanctuary was placed in the midst 
ofa Forest about halfa league from 
the sea. ‘There was nothing to 
conduct to it but narrow roads 
filled with bushes and _ thorns. 
These paths were winding and dif- 
ficult. Some men without religion 
and without manners, drawn by 
their love of money and seduced 
by the devil, collected in the vicin- 
ity of the sacred place, and, divided 
into bands, laid snares on all sides 
for the pious pilgrims who resorted 
there ; so that the fear of assassin- 
ations which were daily committed 
greatly diminished their number, 
and this sacred asylum was almost 
totally abandoned. These griev- 
ous incidents seemed however to 
be appointed by heaven in order 
that the people, apprised of the 
wonderful coming of the holy house 
of Mary, might the more readily 
believe the news of its second 
translation. In fact, about eight 
months after its first arrival, the 
sacred house found itself located 
ipon the summit of a fine hill which 
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rose towards Recanati at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from the 
place which it had occupied in the 
Forest. ‘T'wo brothers, citizens of 
Recanati, who possessed this hill, 
greatly satisfied with the pre- 
cious gift which heaven had be- 
stowed upon them in_ placing 
on their estate this holy chapel, 
were desirous to render to it every 
possible honour. But in a few 
days seeing the Altar and sacred 
walls covered with rich presents, 
which the generosity of good 
Christians had deposited there with- 
out ceasing, these riches produced 
in their hearts the base desire of 
enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of the sacred place. Each 
of them having attempted to appro- 
priate to himself exclusively these 
riches, they came very near staining 
with fraternal blood the soil which 
the holy Virgin had chosen for her 
abode. 

The Most High, who abhored 
fraternal dissentions as much as the 
assassinations which had been com- 
mitted in the forest, transported 
the house of his divine Mother from 
the estate ofthese two bad brothers, 
and placed it on a finer hill within 
a gun shot distance of the first, in 
the midst of the public road which 
conducted tothe Port de Recanati. 
the same place where it now ex- 
ists. 

In every place of which we speak 
where the house of the holy virgin 
has been carried, are to be seen 
evident marks where it was placed. 
The first of these places is situated 
between the hill of Montorso and 
the river Musone, and is now called 
Bandeirola. We see there a fine 
well for the accommodation of the 
people who resort thither in great 
numbers, and we also discover ves- 
tiges of banks thrown up 200 years 
ago, by order of the Rev. Father 
Riera, one of the first Penitenciers 
of Loretto for preserving the mem- 
ory of the place where the holy 
house was placed on coming from 
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Dalmatia. On the east they have 
built a little wall about six feet in 
height, upon which is an image en- 
graven upon stone, representing the 
coming of the holy house. 

The little hill belonging to the 
two brothers of which we have spo- 
ken, is now enclosed within the 
limits of the city, in the rear of the 
quarters of the soldiers. ‘There is 
also a small house where is to be 
seen another image also engraved 
on stone. above which was former- 
ly the following inscription ; ‘+ Vis- 
itatio custodivit.”’ 

The happy people of Recanati, 
where the hill and forest of Loret- 
to were situated, were eager to 
make solid walls to surround the sa- 
cred house with the view of pre- 


serving it from the inclemencies of 


weather and incursions of robbers. 
Afterwards they made porticoes for 
the accommodation of those who 
daily resorted thither, and besides 
these, they made diflerent lodging 
places for pilgrims, for the citizens 
of Recanati, and for the priests who 
performed divine service in the sa- 
cred chapel. In the porticoes or 
piazzas, the most celebrated pain- 
ters of the day painted the princi- 
pal mysteries of our holy faith, 
which had some respect to the sa- 
cred house of Mary. They failed 
not distinctly to represent the mir- 
aculous translations from Nazareth 
to Tersate, and from Tersate to Lo- 
retto, and all which had taken place 
in the latter. 

[t is impossible to describe here 
the fervour of these devoted citi- 
zens, and the zeal which they man- 
ifested in their efforts to enhance 
the splendour of Loretto, and to in- 
crease the worship of the sanctua- 
ry. From time to time, however, 
their pious and noble designs were 
interrupted by the civil wars which 
took place. 


Recanati experienced in the year 
1322. The inhabitants ofthis city 
bavine revalted orsingt the minis- 
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No one is ignorant of 
the disgrace which the people of 
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ters of the sovereign Pontiff John 
XXII, after a long siege their city 
was taken, sacked, and in part des. 
troyed. But at length, Recanati 
returned to the obedience of its 
legitimate sovereign, and the inha- 
bitants proved themselves no less 
desirous of embellishing the sacred 
house of Loretto, than of recovering 
their own property. They deter. 
mined in consequence, to enclose 
the sacred chapel within the limits 
of a temple of such a size, that they 
might have the satisfaction of see. 
ing it completed within a few years, 
This temple endured about 140 
years, until the Pontificate of Pay! 
[1, who caused another to be con. 
structed, much larger and mor 
magnificent, and that is the one 
which now remains. The great 
Sixtus V. took care to perfect it 
ordering that the following inscrip 
tion cut upon black stone in lary: 
golden letters should be placed 
upon its front ; ‘‘Deiparae domus in 
qua Verbum caro factum est.” 
Chapter 4.—From the moment 
that the sacred temple of Mary was 
fixed by fortune among us, the hu- 
man species found there an abund- 
ant source of the most splendid mir- 
acles and the most singular favors. 
It is at Loretto, that an infinite num- 
ber of Heretics, Jews, and Infidels 
have been illumined by celestial 
light, which, in showing them thei 
errors, has dissipated their blind- 
ness. Persons possessed by tlic 
devil have been delivered, the lame 
have been restored, the blind en 
lightened, the sick cured, and the 
most obstinate sinners truly con 
verted. What misfortunes, what 
disgrace, has Italy experienced in 
every age! Frightful earthquakes 
wars the most obstinate and blood) 
and in fact an accumulation of evils 
so afflictive that the mere recollec- 
tion of them fills us with horror. 
But the instant that Christians of 
fered their vows and prayers at the 
temple of Loretto, they saw them 
selves at once delivered from the 
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dangers and misfortunes under 
which they had groaned. The ex 
roto inet number with: which 
the walls are covered as with tapes- 


try, form an obvious testimony of 


‘he favours which have been re- 
ceived there; and the immense 
treasures, composed of the offerings 
of all the Catholic world, prove 
authentically the veneration which 
they have felt for this sacred place, 
and force conviction upon every 
impartial mind. All in short serves 
io prove how fully the faithful were 
persuaded, that it was in reality the 
sacred house of Nazareth, in which 
our Lord and his holy Mother had 
dwelt, and the miracles continually 
wrought in this sanctuary, fully de- 
monstrate how willing the Lord is 
toaugment the glory of this divine 
asylum. 

{tis not then surprising, after 
miracles so unheard of and long 
continued, that so many holy and 
respectable persons should have 
come from the most distant coun- 
tries to this holy place, to offer the 
homage of their piety and respect, 
and that they have left there proofs 
40 sincere and liberal of their ven- 
eration. It is not more astonish- 
ing that sovereign Pontiffs have 
granted to this sanctuary so many 
indulgencies, privileges, and liberal 
rifts. 

Ifa father, a husband, a friend, 
take delight in looking upon the 
portrait of a son, of a wife, of a 
triend, how much more are Cath- 


olics entitled to enjoy the sight of 


one of the most ancient represent- 
ations of the Mother of God. Mas- 
ter and only sovereign of all that 
exists, it is not surprising then to 
see the real head of the universal 
church taking so much care to in- 
crease if it were possible the celeb- 
rity and worship due to Mary. 
Among so many other things which 
respect no less the affairs of heaven 
than earth, his tender piety has 
made him consider this object as 
one of the most worthy of his fine 
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soul, and of the unwavering faith 
which sustains and animates him in 
all that he does. It is on this ac- 
count therefore that this holy Pon- 
tiff has exhibited so much solici- 
tude, so much pomp, to render this 
deposit precious in the place in 
which heaven itself has placed it. 
This providence of our almighty 
Lord, who for five ages has watched 
over his work with. singular care, 
and preserved to us a monument 
so worthy of veneration, proves ev- 
idently that this sanctuary is the 
object of his complacency, and as 
this house has been the abode of 
the daughter of so many kings, it 
has inspired very recently the wor- 
thy son of the first monarch of the 
world to take it under his royal 
protection. Antiquity, splendour, 
tradition, magnificent presents, col- 
lections of people from the most 
distant countries, all tend to prove 
that this sacred pledge has been 
confided to Loretto, as a present 
which she has received from the 
hand of God himself. Holy city, 
fear nothing then while thou shalt 
possess this celestial treasure, while 
thou shalt render thyself thus wor- 
thy, peace abundance, security, joy, 
happiness, shall form thy portion. 
New Zion, more happy shalt 
thou be as divine grace shall 
be poured out upon Italy, upon 
the whole world, but especially 
upon the pious prince who has 
taken thee under his __protec- 
tion. Doubt not but that thou 
shalt secure to thyself the blessing 
of heaven which is never wanting 
to sustain the throne of wise and 
virtuous kings who favour the 
church, its principles, and its laws. 
So many proofs, in fact, so many 


testimonies of persons the most 


respectable, ought to close the 
mouths of unbelieving critics who, 
seduced by a spirit of contradiction 
and malignity, wish to attempt to 
obscure the glory of the great 

Sanctuary of Loretto. It is not by 
superficial opposition, neither by 
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sophistry that one can be made to 
doubt of the truth of the translation 
of the sacred house ; undoubtedly 
inhabited formerly by the very au- 
gust Mother of God. The house 
where the divine word became in- 
carnate, for the salvation of the hu- 
man species. The house where the 
Lord of the Universe has lived and 
been educated. Glory immortal 


to Jesus Christ, to his eternal Fa- 
ther, and to the Holy Spirit who 
lives and reigns in all ages. 


Amen. 


{The description of the Sacred Chap- 
el, and the enumeration of many of its 
splendid gifts, with the names of the 
donors, many of them of great fame 
and distinction, together with its cost- 
ly orraments and foundations for mas- 
ses of immense expense, the translator 
passes over. } 

As I write for the French in 
particular, [ cannot resist the in- 
clination I feel to describe the va- 
rious gifts which the kings of France, 
predecessors of Napoleon the great, 
have made to this Sanctuary, the 
object of their piety as it is now of 
the special protection of Prince 
Eugene, viceroy of Italy. 


Gifts ex voto, offered to the church 
of Loretto by the Kings, Queens 
and Lords of France. 

One lamp of silver, by Catherine 
de Medicis, wife of Henry Second. 

An extremely rich vase made of 
a sapphire stone, surmounted by 
an angel holding a lily formed of 
precious stones, by Henry III. 

A jewel representing Marie de 
Medicis, wife of Henry IV, enrich- 
ed by a great number of diamonds. 
Present from this Queen. 

Two angels of silver bearing each 
a taper always burning at the foot 
of the grate, before the sacred stat- 
ue, by the duke d’Epernon. 

A lamp and a silver ship, by 
the city of Paris. 

Two silver lamps, by the Duc 
de Joyeuse, 1584. 

One heart and two picture frames 


Sacred House of Loretto. 
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of silver, upon which is written ip 
Latin and in French, the consecra. 
tion which the people of Canada 
made of their persons to the churc}, 
of Loretto in the year 1684. 

A book of devotion decorated 
with precious stones, by Henrietta 
Queen of England, sister of Louis 
X11. ‘I'wo crowns of gold loaded 
with diamonds and precious stones 
These crowns ornament still the 
head of the Sacred statue: by the 
queen Mother of Louis XIV. 

An infant of gold representing 
Louis XIV. at his birth carried by 
an Angel of silver, which weiglis 
100 mares, and the infant weiglis 
48 marcs, by the same Queen. 

A heart of gold embellished with 
precious stones, with two eyes of 
gold also, and garnished in the 
same manner, by Christine oi 
I'rance wife of the Duke of Savoy. 

A Castle of silver representing 
that of Vincennes, by the Princ 
of Conty, brother to the Great 
Conde. 

A silver statue of the holy Vir. 
gin, by a religious monastery in 
Paris, 1643. 

A statue of silver of the grea! 
Conde represented on his knees 
by the same prince. 

A picture in silver representing 
the Duke of Montpensier on his 
knees before the holy virgin, by Lou 
is of Bourbon, duke of Montpen 
sier, 1571. 

A picture in silver, which repre 
sents the citadel of ‘Tournon, b\ 
Madam Claude of Tournon. 

A silver lamp weighing 60 mares 
by the duke de Grequi Charles 
Sciara. 

A lamp of silver which belong 
ed to Louis de Marrillac, Marshal! 
of France, offered by Rened 
Marrillac. 

A silver statue of the virgin, ) 
Louis Perrochel, counsellor of the 
Parliament at Paris. 

A picture of silver, by Chea 
vigny. ; 

A picture in silver representin: 
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the city of Nancy, presented by 
the city. Communion cups of sil- 
ver, by the cities of Lyons, of 
Puyen, of Velay, etc. 

A very fine diamond, by M. Mon- 
chy. 

‘A great heart of gold, by Paul 
Francois. 

A robe for the sacred statue, by 
Marie Leczinski, Princess of Po- 
land. 

A heart of gold, and a part of the 
ornaments of silver, added in 1763. 

A grate which separates the al- 
tar of the holy virgin, by the |’ Ab- 
be de Che’re’ Conseillen ala cham- 
bre des comptes de Paris. Legacy 
by his will. 


Gifts recently offered to the church 
of Loretto. 

A cup of gold garnished with 
brilliants and with diamonds, giv- 
en by his majesty Joachim Napole- 
on, king of Naples. 

Another magnificent cup of gold, 
embellished with rubies and chrys- 
talized stones, offered by the prince 
Eugene, viceroy of Italy. 

An encensoir and navette of gold, 
given by the Queen wife of the same 
prince. 

A superb ostensoir, ornamented 
with emeralds and garnets magnifi- 
cently wrought, present from the 
Queen of Spain, wife of Joseph Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

Another great ostensoir in gilded 
metal, ornamanted by silver cheru- 
bims, rock crystal, and decked with 
rubies, presented by a Spanish 
Prince. 

Three flaggons of rock chystal 
garnished with gold. 

A magnificent ornament of bro- 
cade, ornamented with flowers of 
gold. Two silver lamps, present of 
the great Marquis del Campo of 
Spain, who gave also one hundred 
toman crowns for the utensils of 
the vestry. 

All the jewels which ornament 
the sacred statue have been recent- 
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ly given, as well as many others 
which I do not mention, that I may 
avoid a description minute and wea- 
risome. 

In the Sacristic (or vestry) where 
the treasure is, there are valua- 
ble pictures. That which rep- 
resents God contemplating the hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ is the work 
of Guercino; the others are by 
Andre’ del Sarto; and by Tinto- 
retto. 

Kvery day here is celebrated. 

A legacy of six thousand crowns 
was left as early as 1634 to procure 
asolemn Mass for the Royal family 
of France every week, and there is 
one regularly performed in the holy 
chapel every Saturday in the year, 
with music for the king and Royal 
family. ‘There is a daily Mass for 
Madam Duchess d’ Aiguillon. The 
foundation for this is two thousand 
four hundred Roman crowns, and 
has existed from the year 1642. 

ivery year, 26th August, a solemn 
feast is holden by Louis King of 
France. The expense is borne by 
the Bishop and Governour of Loret- 
to, and the consuls of the city are 
bound to assist. Canons are fired. 


similar proofs of their piety and 
generosity by thus giving founda 
tions for Masses. 


GLEANINGS FROM REJECTED PAPERS. 


A PERIODICAL Work, in a succession 
of years, will have accumulated to it- 
selfa great variety of papers which» 
for various reasons, it was not expedi- 
ent to publish. Some were laid aside 
for badness of style, and some for bad- 
ness, or barrenness, of sentiment. 
Some were anticipated by others, or 
were otherwise out of time. Some 
were behind the spirit of the age, or 


behind its intelligence. Many contain- 
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ed valuable thoughts, but were too 
much encumbered with useless or er- 
roneous matter to be worthy of print- 
ing entire. Among them all, if one 
would be at the pains to look them 
over, there might be found some useful, 
as well as some curious things. We 
have bestowed a vacant hour upon 
them, and have brought forth a selec- 
tion, of which the following are a 
portion. 


DOUBLE 


All transactions in secular affairs 
should be equally guarded and 
honourable Persons entering in- 
to contracts in trade and business, 
who so shape their terms as to af- 
ford an opportunity of getting away 
from the obligation, are highly 
criminal before God. Some think 
God will not narrowly inspect pe- 
cuniary matters, but they will do 
well to look into this, and see 
whether God passes over such 
matters. Inthe first days of the 
church it became a practice with 
some who possessed estates to sell 
them and deposit the avails in the 
common stock of the church. Ana- 
nias, a professed disciple, sold 
his possesion and brought a part of 
the price, pretending it was the 
whole, and laid it at the apostles’ 
feet as others had done. His wife 
too was privy to the deception and 
acted her part in carrying it on. 
And both were struck dead on the 
spot for prevaricating. An awful 
warning to prevaricators.—Fast 
Sermon, on the Sin and Folly of 
Prevaricating. 


DEALING. 


THE PLEA 
The Jews justified many of their 


OF CUSTOM. 


proceedings from the custom of 


their fathers, while the same pro- 
ceedings were pursued only be- 
cause they were pleasing to them- 
selves, but the fathers were made 
the stalking horse. ‘Custom,’ says 
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one of our sages, ‘is the plague of 
wise men and the idol of fools.’ 
An appeal to custom is no uncom- 
mon apology for evil practices 
We can exciaim against no popular 
vice, no misuse of religion, no per- 
version of moral principle, but cus. 
tom is offered as an excuse. ‘Tp 
fall in with custom is an easy, a 
popular thing, but it is a principle 
which if admitted must tend to the 
utter ruin of any man, or nation o! 
men whatever. 

On the other hand, want of cus 
tom is as often pleaded as a reason 
for not doing this or that.—Jb. 


PALSE CHARITY. 

When and where we can put « 
favourable construction upon what 
may have some appearance of evi! 
about it we are certainly bound to 
do it. But shall we dare to pro 
nounce a thing done upon a goud 
motive, or hope it 1s so, when there 
is no evidence that it is, but tl 
evidence is to the contrary? [tis 
often said, that we cannot see into 
the heart, and therefore should not 
judge of motive. True, we cannot 
see into the heart, but we can see 
what comes out of it, and it is bj 
what comes out, that we ouvht t 
judge of the state that is within 
We dare not ascribe any bad thing 
to a good motive ;—a good hear! 
out of its treasure bringeth fort 
sood things, and an evil heart, e\ 
things. Shall l hope and believ 
that that is done for the glory o! 
the Redeemer which is_ clears 
tending to pamper self-love ’ 
Shall | say that a man is offering 
the sacrifice of righteousness unto 
the Lord when it is to be seen 
that he is offering sacrifice to his 
own net and burning incense to his 
own drag? Shall I express a hop 
that a thing is done in charity and 
for the good and wealth of Christs 
whole church, when that sam 
thing is directed and is tending to 
the gratification of pride, of bigotry 
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of self-love, of mere party and 
party spirit? ‘lo go this length in 
charity is to level all distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice—between de- 
pravity and purity—between Christ 
and Belial. It is to confound in 
one mass, good and evil, and to 
fill up the great gulf which God has 
fixed between heaven and hell, and 
to cast up the high way across it, 
so that the societies of the two 
worlds may no longer be each a 
separate and distinct people.—TIb. 


TREATING TRIFLES AS THINGS OF 
IMPORTANCE, AND THINGS OF IM- 
PORTANCE AS ‘TRIFLES, 


Some men attach an importance 
toa mere outward ceremony, toa 
furm of worship, to the mode of ad- 
ministering an ordinance, to some 
internal regulation, some by-law, 
in the affairs of Christian society ; 
and rather than omit or waive this 
little thing, they would suffer half 
the kingdom of Christ to be deran- 
ged. While on the other hand, 
some men, or the self-same men, 
would have little scruple upon a 
crand point of doctrine—upon some 
bold line of disciplhine—upon what 
is essential to the gospel and glory 
of Christ. The Jewish Pharisees 
treated things in this way: the 
tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, 
they considered a great thing—but 
the weighty matters of the law, 
justice, mercy, faith, these were 
triles.—Ib. 

MAKING LIGHT OF SIN. 

The nation of Israel had gone 
sreat lengths in sin, but they made 
lightofit. They said that ‘* Every 
one that did evil was still good in 
the sight of the Lord, and that the 
Lord delighted in them.’’—* Fools 
make a mock atsin.’’ And so this 
sysiem of prevarication goes on. 
They say, ‘* We think and see dif- 
ferently, and have a right so to do, 
on the same subjects, and there- 
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fore we must think, and let 
think, and have charity.”’ And so 
we must on minor questions, as 
Paul had. Whether a man should 
eat meat or only herbs, or whether 
he should observe some particular 
days or not, these were indifferent 
things. But it was not indifferent 
whether a man should, or not, be a 
blasphemer, an idolater, an adul- 
terer, a thief, a busy body in other 
men’s matters. 

All that scoff at sin will God at 
length scoff at, and upon such sin- 
ners will he at last pour out his in- 
dignation and an horrible tempest, 
this shall be the portion of their 
cup.—Jb. 

GOD NOT DECEIVED BY 

WARD 


THE OUT- 
APPEARANCE. 


Before men, a great deal of our 
secret intentions and designs may 
be concealed, but before God, all is 
open, from him nothing is hid. 
And it is to God that we are ac- 
countable: it matters but little, 
how long and how well we may con- 
duct ourselves to the approbation 
of men ; if God is not pleased with 
us, he will hang on our skirts and 
hover about us as an enemy. It 
may be some time, before God will 
discover to us his displeasure, and 
this will be so much the worse: 
and as it affects nations and church- 
es, it is terrible. God has given 
his law—the precept is plain, but 
men think the precept may neatly 
be avoided, and so they equivocate 
and ease off, and God gives them 
their way for a while, but at last 
it comes upon them.—ZJb. 


How TO GAIN THE DIVINE FAVOR. 


Itis a plain path—the plain path 
of sincerity : and nothing is so easy 


as to please God. He requires 
nothing that is unreasonable, and he 
has told us exactly what he would 
have us to do; and he will make, 
too, every allowance for our igno- 
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rance and imfirmity. No master 
so easy to please as God, if men 
will but serve him with all their 
heart. Todo a wrong thing is dif- 
ficult, there is norule nor direction 
by which to do it, it is all experi- 
ment and hazard; to prevaricate, 
to shuffle, to frame a lie, it is all 
hard and difficult ; and never ef- 
fected, never made, it is always 
dropping to pieces, always wants 
mending ; and the farther you go 
with it the worse it is, and at last it 
brings shame and defeat. But to 
doa right thing, to speak the truth, 
for this, there isa perfect rule, and 
a Judge that will vindicate you in 
well doing. — Ib. 


AN ESSAY ON TASTE, 
A Fragment by Montesquieu. 


Translated from the original for 
the Christian Spectator, by One 
oF ‘Tux Bar. 


Cuar. 1.—Of Taste in things of 
nature and art. 

In our mode of actual existence, 
the soul enjoys three kinds of 
pleasures. ‘lhere are those which 
it derives from the nature of its 
existence, others which result from 
its union with the body, others, fi- 
nally, which depend on the habits 
and prejudices formed from certain 
institutions, certain usages and cus- 
toms. 

They are those different plea- 
gures of the soul which form the 
objects of taste, as beauty, good- 
ness, agreeableness, simplicity, del- 
icacy, tenderness, gracefulness, the 
{ know not what, nobleness, great- 
ness, sublimity, majesty, &c. For 
example: when we find pleasure 
in seeing a thing which is useful 
for us, we say that it is good. 
When we derive pleasure from 
seeing it, without perceiving in it 
any present utility, we call it beau- 
iiful. 

The ancients did not perfectly 
understand this. They considered 
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as positive all the relative qualities 
of the soul, which renders those 
dialogues in which Plato makes 
Socrates reason, (dialogues s 
much admired by the ancients) at 
present unwarrantable, because 
they are founded upon false phi- 
losophy. For all those arguments 
drawn from the good, the beautiful 
the perfect, the wise, the simple, 
the hard, the soft, the dry, the wet 
treated as things positive, have no 
real signification. 

The sources of beauty, good 
ness, agreeableness, &c., are then 
within ourselves ; and to ascertain 
the reasons of it, we must searc)) 
for the causes of the pleasures of 
the soul. 

* * * * 
Cuap. I].—Of the pleasures of the 
soul. 

The soul, besides the pleasures 
it derives from the senses, has 
some which must be independent 
of them, and which are peculiar to 
itself. Such are those derived 
from curiosity, ideas of its greai- 
ness, the idea of its existence con- 
trasted with a state of torpor, thie 
pleasure of embracing the whole 
of a general idea, that of seeing 
a great number of things at onc: 
&e. ; that of comparing, joining 
and separating ideas. ‘These ple: 
sures are, inthe nature of the sou! 
independent of the senses. 

* * * * 

'tis pleasant to know the source 
of pleasures which are measured 
by the Taste. A knowledge of 
natural and acquired pleasures 
helps to correct our natural and 
acquired taste.* We must £ 


* The author means by natural plea 
sures, those which the soul enjoys 1 
dependently of its connexion with the 
body—such as he enumerates in the be- 
ginning of this chapter: by acquireé 
pleasures he intends those which the sou 
enjoys through the medium of the sens 
es. In the same manner, and for the 
same reason, he distinguishes betwee" 
natural and acquired taste 
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put of our state of existence, and 
ascertain What are its pleasures, to 
be able to measure those pleasures, 
and sometimes even to perceive 
them. 

if the soul had not been united 
with a body, it would have had con- 


sciousness, but it seems that it 
would have loved that which it 


had known At present, we love 
scarcely any thing which we have 
known. 

Our manner of existence is whol- 
ly arbitrary. We could have been 
made as we are, or otherwise. 
Butif we had been made otherwise, 
we should have had different per- 
ceptions. One organ more or less 
ny our machine would have made 
another thing eloquence, and azoth- 
er thing poetry. One contexture 
different in the same organs, would 
have made poetry still a different 
thing. For example, if the con- 
stitation of our organs had render- 
ed us capable of longer attention, 
all the rules which proportion the 
disposition of the subject to the 
measure of our attention, would 
no longer apply. If we had been 
made more capable of penetration, 
all the rules which are founded on 
the measure of our penetration, 
would also fail. Finally, all the Jaws, 
founded upon the established form 
of our machine, would have been 
different, if our machine were not 
of that particular formation. 

If our sight had been more in- 
distinct or confused, less mould- 
ings and more uniformity would 
have been necessary in the mem- 
bers of architecture. If it had 
been more distinct, and our soul 
capable of embracing more things 
at once, more ornaments in archi- 
tecture would have been requisite. 
lf our ears had been made like 
those of certain animals, our in- 
struments of music would have 


required a different formation. 

| know indeed that the conform}- 
ties which exist between things 
night have continued, but the con- 
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formity between them and us _ be- 
ing changed, those things which 
in the present state have a certain 
effect upon us, would have their 
eflect no longer; and as the per- 
fection of the arts is to present 
things to us in that shape which 
will give us the most pleasure pos- 
sible, a change inthe arts would be 
required, since they should be in 
the form most proper to give us 
pleasure. 

lt is believed that it is sufficient 
to know the various sources of our 
pleasures, to have taste ; and that 
when one has read what philoso- 
phy teaches us on the subject, he 
will have taste, and can confident- 
ly criticise works. But natural 
taste is not theoretical knowledge. 
It is a ready and nice application 
of rules of which one is ignorant. 
It is not necessary to know that 
the pleasure we derive from any 
thing we find beautiful, shoule 
come from surprise. It is suffi- 
cient that we are surprised ; and 
that we are surprised exactly as 
much as is necessary. 

Thus, all we can say here, and 
all the rules we can give for form- 
ing the taste, regards acquired 
taste only: that is to say; it di- 
rectly regards acquired, although 
at the same time it indirectly re- 
lates to natural taste. For the 
acquired taste affects, changes, 
augments, and diminishes the nat- 
ural: so the natural affects, chan- 
ges, augments, and diminishes the 

equired, 

The most general definition of 
taste, without considering whe- 
ther it is good or bad, just or un- 
just, is, that which attaches us to 
a thing by feeling ; that which may 
be applied to intellectual things, 
the knowledge of which gives so 
much pleasure to the soul, that it 
was the only happiness which cer- 
tain philosophers could compre- 
hend. 

The soul knows by its ideas and 
feelings, it receives pleasure from 
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those ideas and feelings ; for al- 
though we contrast the idea with 
the feeling, yet when the sou! 


sees a thing it feels it; and there 
is nothing so intellectual that the 
soul does not see, or think it sees 
it, and consequently feels it. 


Cuap. II1.—Of mind in general. 

The mind is a genus compre- 
hending many species; genius, 
good sense, discernment, exact- 
ness, talent, taste. ‘The mind 
consists in having the organs 
well constituted relative to things 
where it is applied. if the thing 
is extremely particular, it is called 
talent ; if it relates more to a cer- 
tain delicate pleasure of mankind, 
it is called taste ; if the particular 
thing is unique among a_ people, 
the talent is called spirit—as the 
art of war and agriculture among 
the Romans, the chase among the 
savages, &c. 


Cuar. [V.—Of Curiosity. 

Our soul is made to think ; that 
is to say, to perceive; but such a 
being should have curiosity ; for as 
all things are in a chain, where ev- 
ery idea precedes one and follows 
another ; it cannot love to see one 
thing, without desiring to see 
another; and if we had not that 
desire for the latter, we should not 
have had any pleasure from the for- 
mer. Thus when one part of a 
picture has been shown to us, we 
wish to see that part which is con- 
cealed from us in proportion to the 
pleasure we derived from that 
which we have seen. 

It is, therefore, the pleasure 
which one object has given us, which 
bears us on towards another. It is 
on this account that the soul Is 
ever in search of novelties, and 
never quiet. 

Thus one will always be sure of 
pleasing the soul, who will pre- 
sent many things to its view, or 
more than it expected to see. By 
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this we can explain the reason why 
we have pleasure in viewing a weil 
regulated garden, and also when we 
see a rough and rugged place. |; 
is the same cause which produce; 
these effects. 

As we love to see a great num 
ber of objects, we desire to ex. 
tend our view, to be in many pla- 
ces, torun over more space ; ‘final. 
ly, the soul escapes the bounds, ang 
would, so to speak, extend the 
sphere of its presence ; thus jt 
affords it great pleasure to extend 
its view. 

But how shall it be done? Ip 
the city? Our view is limited by 
houses. In the country ? It is ob. 
structed by a thousand obstacles 
We can scarcely see three or fou 
trees. Art comes to our aid, and 
discovers nature, who conceals 
herself. We love art, and we 
love it better than nature, that is, 
nature concealed from our eyes. 
But when we find beautiful situa- 
tions, when our sight unobstruct- 
ed can view far and near, brooks, 
hills, and those dispositions which 
so to speak, are purposely created, 
we are much more enchanted than 
when looking at the gardens of .\ 
tre; because nature never copies, 
whereas art always resembles itself 

It is for this that in painting 
we prefer a landscape to the plan 
of the most beautiful garden in th 
world. It is because the painter 
never takes nature only, excep! 
where she is beautiful, where the 
view may be distant and extensive, 
where it is variegated, where 1! 
may be seen with pleasure. 

That which ordinarily consti- 
tutes a great thought, is, when a 
thing which is spoken brings to 
view a great number of others. 
and discloses at once what we 
could not expect to learn but from 
much reading. 

Florus gives us in a few words all 
Hannibal’s faults: ‘* when he can, 
(says he,) make use of a victory. 
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he prefers to enjoy it. Cum vic- 
toria posset uti, frui maluit. 


He gives us an idea of the whole 
Macedonian war when he says— 
To have entered the territory, 
was victory—Introisse victoria fuit. 
fle gives the whole view of the 
life of Scipio, where he says of his 
youth, ‘This is the Scipio who 
crows up for the destruction of 
‘Africa—Hie erit Scipio qui in ex- 
itium Africae crescit. We think 
we see a child who grows and ri- 
ses like a giant. —Finally he exhib- 
its the great character of Hanni- 
bal, the condition of the world, 
and all the greatness of the Ro- 
man people, when he says, Hanni- 
bal, a fugitive from Africa, sought 
throughout the world, an enemy to 
the Romans.—Qui profugus ex 
Africa, hostem populo Romano 
toto orbe quaerebat. 


Cuarp. V.—Of the pleasures of 
Order. 

It is not sufficient to show the 
mind many things, but they must 
be presented with order ; for then 
we remember what we have seen, 
and begin to imagine what we shall 
Our soul congratulates itself 
on its extension and penetration. 
But ina work where there is no 
order, the mind seems constantly 
uneasy, because there is some- 
thing wanting. The order winch 
the author has pursued, and that 
which we adopt, confuse each oth- 
er. The mind retains nothing and 
foresees nothing. It is humbled by 
the confusion of its ideas, by the 
emptiness which remains. It is fa- 
tigued in vain, and finds no plea- 
sure. It is on that account, when 
the design is not to express or show 
confusion, there is always order in 


see. 


confusion itself. Thus painters 
group their figures; thus those 


who paint battles put those things 
which the eye should see distinct- 
ly, in front of the picture, and 
confused objects in the rear and at 
a remote distance. 
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Cuap. VI.—Of the pleasures of 
Variety. 

But if order in things is necessa 
ry, so also is variety. Without 
this, the soul languishes ; for things 
similar appear to be the same ; and 
if a part of a picture which we 
see, resemb!es another which we 
have seen, that object will be new 
without appearing to be so, and 
will give no pleasure ; and as the 
beauties of works of art, like those 
of nature, consist in the pleasures 
which they give, they must be 
made as fit as possible to vary those 
pleasures, to present to the soul 
things which it has not seen, that 
the feelings which they cause may 
be different from those which it 
has before experienced. [tis thus 
that histories please us by the vari- 
ety of narrations; romances, by 
the variety of wonders ; dramatic 
pieces, by the beauty of passions, 
and that those who know how to 
instruct may regulate as much as 
possible the uniform mode of ed- 
ucation. 

A continued uniformity renders 
every thing insupportable. The 
same order of periods long con- 
tinued, is tedious in an oration. 
The same numbers and the same 
cadence, fatigue in a long peem. 
So it is true that in travelling the 
famous road from Moscow to Pe- 
tersburgh, the traveller must perish 
with fatigue of being enclosed be- 
tween the two bounds of the road : 
and he who shall have travelled a 
long time in the Alps will descend 
from them disgusted with situa- 
tions the most happy, and pros- 
pects the most charming. 

The soul loves variety, but it 
loves it we are told because it is 
made to know and to perceive. It 
must then be able to perceive, and 
the variety must be visible. That 
is to say, itis necessary that a thing 
should be so plain as to be perceiv- 
ed, and so diversified as to be 
perceived with pleasure. 
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There are things which appear 
diversified and are not so—others 
which appear uniform and yet are 
very diflerent from each other. 

Gothic architecture appears great- 
ly variegated, but the confusion of 
ornaments fatigues by their little- 
ness; for this reason we cannot 
distinguish one from another, and 
their number prevents the eye from 
fixing upon any one ; wherefore it 
displeases by those very parts which 
are chosen to make it agreeable. A 
building of the Gothic order is a 
kind of enigma to the eye which 
views it, and the soul is embarrass- 
ed as in reading an obscure poem. 

Grecian architecture on the con- 
trary appears uniform, but as it has 
divisions which are necessary, and 
as many as are needed for the soul 
to see precisely as much as it can 
see without being fatigued. But 
that it may see enough to be occu- 
pied with, there is that variety, the 
view of which gives pleasure. 

It is necessary that great things 
have great parts; great men have 
great arms, great trees have great 
branches, and great mountains are 
composed of other mountains which 
are piled one above another: such 
is the nature of things. 

Grecian architecture, which has 
small divisions and large divisions, 
imitates great things. ‘The soul 
perceives a certain majesty which 
every where prevails. It is thus 
that painting divides into groups of 
three or four figures, those which 
it represents in a picture. It imi- 
tates nature: a numerous troop is 
always divided into plattoons, and 
it is also thus that painting in the 
great mass of the subject, presents 
distinct lights and shades. 


CHAPTER vi1.—The pleasures of 
Symmetry. 

I have said that the soul loves 

variety, nevertheless in most things 

it loves to see a kind of symmetry. 
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This seems to include some con. 
tradiction. See how [ shall ex. 
plain it. 

One of the principal causes of 
pleasure in our souls, when the, 
see objects, is the faciliiy with 
which they are perceived; and 
the reason why symmetry is pleas. 
ing to the soul, is, that it prevents 
pain, that it gives relief, that jt 
cuts, so to speak, the work into 
moieties. Hence follows a genera] 
rule ; wherever symmetry is use. 
ful to the soul, and can aid its 
functions, it is pleasing. But 
wherever it is useless it is disgust 
ing, because it destroys variety. 
But things which we see in succes- 
sion should have variety; for th 
soul has no difficulty in seeing 
them. Those on the contrary 
which we perceive with a glance 
ought to have symmetry. Thus as 
we see with a glance the front of a 
building, a parterre, a temple, there 
is a symmetry which pleases the 
soul by enabling it easily to compre- 
hend the whole object at first 
sight. 

As it is necessary that the object 
which we would see at a glance 
should be single, it must be unique, 
and the parts should all correspond 
with the principal object. It is on 
this account we like symmetry: 1 
makes a whole. It is in nature, 
that a whole should be perfect; 
and the soul which sees that whole, 
desires that there should be no part 
of it imperfect. It is also on that 
account that we love symmetry. 
There must be a kind of pondera 
tion or poising ; and a building with 
one wing, or one wing shorter than 
another, is as unfinished as a bod) 
with one arm, or with one arm toe 
short.* 


* The remainder of the essay W4 
never sent. Perhaps the translator 0» 
seeing this portion may choose to * 
ward it. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


{ was much gratified with the 
rticle in your August number,* on 
the substitution of the heathen 
name Sunday for Sabbath or Lord's 
day, the scriptural names of that 
holy day of rest which the Lord 
hath appointed. 

While Christians are pleasing 
themselves with mutual gratula- 
tions on the progress of the gospel 
among idolators, and with the pros- 
pect of the conversion of the hea- 
then world to Jesus Christ, they 
are themselves adopting the lan- 
cuage of idolators, and substituting 
it for the language of holy Scrip- 
ture. The Sabbath or Lord’s day, 
is almost expunged from the con- 
sersation of Christians, and from 
alarge portion of their books, and 
Sunday has become the fashionable 
word. ‘This is, indeed, a great ac- 
commodation to an ungodly world. 
Men of the world very naturally 
and cautiously avoid every thing in 
conversation or writing which shall 
excite a suspicion that they have 
any thoughts of Jesus Christ or the 
sanctity of the holy day. They very 
cordially, therefore, receive and 
use the heathen Sunday, rather than 
Sabbath or Lord’s day. It corres- 
ponds with their feelings and con- 
duct. And this change too, I 
think, marks the progress of hea- 
thenism among Christians. I have 
ofien been grieved to see them 
ashamed to call the holy day by its 
divine name, apparently out of com- 
plaisance to Sunday men. Minis- 
ters of the gospel, who of all men 
ought to be the most circumspect, 
and be, **examples to the flock,” 
are, in this respect, oflenders too. 
{n common conversation, and even 
inthe pulpit, they are quite familiar 
with Sunday. Is it strange then 
‘hat their congregations should be 
ond of it too?—The evil has 


*See Vol. of 1824. The article allu- 
ved to, was a curious extract from a ser- 
hon preached two hundred ycars ago. 
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spread to a great extent, and is 
rapidly spreading under Christian 
example and patronage. And the 
time is not far distant, probably, 
when nothing will be heard or 
written but Sunday ! 

We now hear of Sunday schools 
—we are invited to patronize Sun- 
day school Magazines—Sunday 
school Catechisms, anda great va- 
riety of prints and other things, of 
the Sunday family. 

From the characters and stand- 
ing of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society we had reason 
to expect purity of language in 
their publications. But trom many 
of their tracts it is manifest that 
they too have drunk deeply into the 
fashion. Andas they are about to 
stereotype their tracts, they will 
adopt the most efficient method of 
propagating the heathenish name 
throughout the nation, and as far 
as their tracts are read. 

Almost every newspaper in the 
nation is devoted to Sunday, and 
as they are read by thousands of 
families, they cannot fail to forward 
the cause in the most effectual 
manner. And the same thing is 
done by a variety of publications 
under a Christian name and dress. 

I was a subscriber for Dwight’s 
Travels, and was exceedingly sur- 
prised to find the volumes stuffed 
with Sunday ; and that a man of his 
superior mind was not aware of the 
immense mischief he was doing 
to the Scriptures, to the purity 
of Christian institutions, and to 
Christiana conversation, by so free 
a use of the heathenish dialect. 
This might have been corrected 
by the editor of that work, had 
he not been a Sunday man too. 

And, Mr. Spectator, from sever- 
al instances of the use of this fa- 
vourite name in your volumes, I 
perceive that you have no great 
aversion to the prevailing fashion ; 
though you profess to aim at purity 
of language as well as purity of 
doctrine 
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The time may come when a spe- 
cial regard to the holy institutions 
of the Lord, and ihe scriptural 
names of sacred things, will subject 
the people of God to the sneers of 
the world, and ot nominal Christ- 
ians, as 
the reproachful name of Puritan 
may be revived and applied to some 
of the descendants of the ancient 
and persecuted Puritans. 
it should apply and mark the revival 
of pure religion, it will be matter 
of joy toevery disciple of Christ. 

And while | am on the subject 
of unscriptural imnovation, as a 
subscriber to your work, you must 
permit me, Mr. Spectator, to ob- 
serve that you do not in all re- 
spects, come up to the standard of 
scriptural purity with which you 
began your labours. In almost 
every number | see, the Right Rev. 
—the holy order of Priests—the 
holy order of Deacons. The Free- 
will Baptists, and Socinians have 
creptin. And tocrown the whole, 
the ordinations of the apostles of 
the old serpent are placed in the 
same list with the ordinations of 
the ministers of Jesus Christ ! 

SILAS. 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
IN VIRGINIA. 


EXTRACT FROM 
MISSIONARY 


Irom Winchester I proceeded 
oreut western road, former- 
2raddock s road, hav- 
ing been the rout of a division of 
that unfortunate General’s army, 
crossing the waters that flow into the 
Potomac, and the broken ridges 
of Mountains between the North 
Mountains and the Allegany range. 

As | passed along, I witnessed 
what all missionaries witness, and 
with feelings which none but a mis- 
sionary can know-—a destitute coun- 
try.—neglect of institu- 
tions.—-attentive audiences,—-hope- 
ful impres- 


on the 
ly known as 


religious 


appearances,—good 
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it did our ancestors ; and 
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sions,—and entreaties to retyr, 
and preach again. It is hardly 
possible for a New-Englander t, 
realize the advantages, both public 
and private, which accompany thi 
stated, faithful preaching of th 
gospe I, until he Is removed to 
places, where, with equal iy; 
privileges, and natural advantages 
the gospel of Christ is not enjoyed 
in its weekly administrations. 

‘The scenery of the mountains js 
most congenial to a contemplatiy, 
mind. Unaccustomed for months 
to the sight of mountains, the fe 
ings excited during this route wer, 
new and indescribable. Whi 
beholding the firm foundation of ti 
everlasting hills against whose bay 
the foaming river raged, and around 
whose summit the tempest gathers 
and the first roll of the thunder js 
heard, how pleasingly did the mind 
revert to Mount Zion, which is 
unworn by the lapse of time, an 
unshaken by the storms of ages 
And the winding river, at once th 
ornament, and convenience of th 
country, seen from an eminence, 
brings forcibly to mind, There is 
ariver whose streams make glad 
the city of our God. And passing 
beneath the projecting precipice in 
the narrow, and dusky road, 
easy to feel the force of the entrea 
y ** Rocks fall on us and hide us.’ 
From such scenes, the missionary 
may go, with animated feelings, to 
preach the gospel of him whose 
works of grace transcend all the 
beauty of the interesting, 
the sublimity and grandeur of the 
suprising works of nature. 

{ found, what I suppose otlie 
missionaries have not unfrequent!) 
found, instruction from sources alc 
in places little expected. The un 
ted voice of religion and of naturé 
in its simplicity, may preach mort 
powerfully to the heart, than learn- 
ing. or religion in the admired dress 
of fancy and imagination.—leal 
ing of L—, an old Presbyterian, 
determined to go and preach at bi 


and al 
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house. Early in the morning I left 
the house of Mr. S—, on the great 
road, and began winding among the 
(hills. 4t was the most wild and 
rugged country I had ever seen. 
The road lonely, presenting no hu- 
manresidence for some miles. In- 
deed it seemed to me, there could 
he no residence here, except for 
the beasts of the forest ; though I 
soon discovered that the number 
of inhabitants in the rocks was not 
small. As [ was passing along a 
narrow winding path, approaching 
the destined spot, I met an old 
man bent almost double, whose 
grey loc ks almost touched the pom- 
mel of his saddle, of prominent 
features, his dress and riding equip- 
ments all of another. age, patched 
and mended to suit the exigences 
of this: I knew him from descrip- 
tion to be L. ‘* Who are you?” 
exclaimed he with a penetrating 
look, raising himself a little, as I 
accosted him. A Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary—** welcome !_ welcome !”’ 
said he with a smile, “I will go 
home again—-come on-—we will 
send for our neighbors and you 
shall preach to-night.”? What ?-- 
in the night—and among such 
mountains? ‘* Oh! weare used to 
them, and it is long since we have 
had preaching, long since mission- 
ries were here. L. and G. and 
H. used to come; but we are 
wasting away: once there was a 
little handful of Presbyterians here, 
but we are wasting by death ; 
and the young ones—we have few 
that come into the fold.” As I 
followed him along the narrow path, 
suddenly I found myself on the 
brink of a precipice, and at once a 
landscape, presenting the good and 
the beautiful, burst upon my sight. 
I paused involuntarily to contem- 
plate. The C—, a considerable 
stream, in its winding course, lay 
before me. Jt had burst its way 
through rugged mountains directly 
Opposite the precipic e on which | 
stood, and bending in the shape of 
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a horse-shoe, enclosed a beautiful 
flat of no great extent, chequered 
with orchards, fields, and dwell- 
ings. The course of the stream 
was directed by a rugged lofty pre- 
cipice, on a part of which [ stood. 
The mountains and precipices on 
one side of the winding stream, 
and the beautiful flat on the other, 
presented a striking contrast of the 
grand and the beautiful. ‘* That is 
my house,’ said the old man, 
pointing to the one that stood 
at the point of the bend. We 
wound our way down the preci- 
pice, dangerous to my apprehen- 
sion, but very safe fronr its famil- 
larity to the old man. ‘* This is a 
missionary,’ said the old man as 
we entered the door. ‘* Go, son, 
and tell the neighbors, and bid 
them tell theirs there is preaching 
here to-night.’? From the respect 
paid the old man by the gathering 
congregation, he appeared like 
their patriarch. And perhaps he 
might be called one. ‘‘ For,”’ said 
he, ** 1 often get them together on 
Sunday, and read a sermon from 
Watts, and pray withthem. After 
sermon, the congregation retired, 
wishing to hear preaching again. 
In conversation during the evening, 
the old man appealed to his own 
experience, in confirmation of some 
passages of Scripture. ‘* When un- 
der distress of mind before I made 
my peace with God, I was long in 
darkness and sorrow —I prayed— 
I read—but I seemed worse and 
worse.—At length I read, ‘ the 
wicked are like the troubled sea 
whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.” Oh! thought I,thisis my case! 
I shut up my Bible and thought I 
wouldread no more. I walked out 
and looked at those great rocks, for I 
livedhere whena boy--Oh ! thought 
I, that they would fall on me and 
hide me from the presence of God. 
Then the passage struck my mind 
like an arrow, ‘ though make 
my bed in hell thou art there.”’ I 
was almost distracted. I went and 
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The time may come when a spe- 
cial regard to the holy institutions 
of the Lord, and the scriptural 
names of sacred things, will subject 
the people of God to the sneers of 
the world, and ot nominal Christ- 


ians, as it did our ancestors ; and> 


the reproachful name of Puritan 
may be revived and applied to some 
of the descendants of the ancient 
and persecuted Puritans. 
it should apply and mark the revival 
of pure religion, it will be matter 
of joy to every disciple of Christ. 
And while | am on the subject 
of unscriptural innovation, as a 
subscriber to your work, you must 
permit me, Mr. Spectator, to ob- 
serve that you do not in all re- 


spects, come up to the standard of 


scriptural purity with which you 
began your labours. In almost 
every number I see, the Right Rev. 
—the holy order of Priests——the 
holy order of Deacons. The Free- 
will Baptists, and Socinians have 
creptin. And to crown the whole, 
the ordinations of the apostles of 
the old serpent are placed in the 
same list with the ordinations of 
the ministers of Jesus Christ ! 
SILAS. 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
IN VIRGINIA. 


EXTRACT FROM 
MISSIONARY 


From Winchester I proceeded 
on the great western road, former- 
ly known as Braddock’ s road, hav- 
ing been the rout of a division of 
that unfortunate General’s army, 
crossing the waters that flow into the 
Potomac, and the broken ridges 
of Mountains between the North 
Mountains and the Allegany range. 

As I passed along, I witnessed 
what all missionaries witness, and 


with feelings which none but a mis- 
sionary can know -—a destitute coun- 
try,—neglect of religious institu- 
tions,—-attentive audiences,—-hope- 


ful 


appearances,—good impres- 
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sions,—and entreaties to 
and preach again. 
possible for a New-Englauder to 


return 
At is hardly 


realize the advantages, both public 
and private, which accompany the 


stated, faithful preaching of the 
gospel, until he 1s removed to 
places, where, with equal ci] 


privileges, and natural advantages. 
the gospel of Christ is not enjoyed 
in its weekly administrations. 

The scenery of the mountains js 
most congenial to a contemplative 
mind. Unaccustomed for months 
to the sight of mountains, the tee! 
ings excited during this route werg 
new and indescribable. While 
beholding the firm foundation of ti 
everlasting hills against whose base 
the foaming river raged, and around 
whose summit the tempest gathers, 
and the first roll of the thunder js 
heard, how pleasingly did the mind 
revert to Mount Zion, which is 
unworn by the lapse of time, and 
unshaken by the storms of ayes. 
And the winding river, at once tli 
ornament, and convenience of the 
country, seen from an eminence, 
brings forcibly to mind, There is 
a river whose streams make glad 
the city of our God. And passing 
beneath the projecting precipice in 
the narrow, and dusky road, 
easy to feel the force of the entrea 
ty ** Rocks fall on us and hide us.’ 
From such scenes, the missionary 
may go, with animated feelings, to 
preach the gospel of him whose 
works of grace transcend all the 
beauty of the interesting, and all 
the sublimity and grandeur of the 
suprising works of nature. 

{ found, what I suppose othiet 
missionaries have not unfrequently 
found, instruction from sources and 
in places little expected. The uni 
ted voice of religion and of nature 
in its simplicity, may preach more 
pow erfully to the heart, thar learn- 
ing, or religion in the admired dress 
of fancy and imagination.—tlea 
ing of L—, an old Presbyterian, | 
determined to go and preach at his 
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house. Early in the morning I left 
the house of Mr. S—, on the great 
road, and began winding among the 
(hills. It was the most wild and 
ragged country I had ever seen. 
The road lonely, presenting no hu- 
man residence for some miles. — In- 
deed it seemed to me, there could 
he no residence here, except for 
the beasts of the forest ; though I 
soon discovered that the number 
of inhabitants in the rocks was not 
small. As I was passing along a 
narrow winding path, approaching 
the destined spot, [I met an old 
man bent almost double, whose 
grey loc -ks almost touched the pom- 
asl of his saddle, of promine nt 
features, his dress and riding equip- 
ments all of another. age, patched 
and mended to suit the exigences 
of this: I knew him from descrip- 
tion to be L. ‘* Who are you?”’ 
exclaimed he with a penetrating 
look, raising himself a little, as I 
accosted him. A Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary—** welcome ! welcome !”’ 
said he with a smile, **I will go 
home again-—-come on——we will 
send for our neighbors and you 
shall preach to-night.”” What ?—- 
in the night—and among such 
mountains? ** Oh! weare used to 
them, and it is long since we have 
had preaching, long since mission- 
aries were here. L. and G. and 
H. used to come; but we are 
wasting away: once there was a 
little handful of Presbyterians here, 
but we are wasting by death ; 
and the young ones—we have few 
that come into the fold.”’ As I 
followed him along the narrow path, 
suddenly I found myself on the 
brink of a precipice, and at once a 
landscape, presenting the good and 
the beautiful, burst upon my sight. 
I paused involuntarily to contem- 
plate. The C—, a considerable 
stream, in its winding course, lay 
before me. Jt had burst its way 
through rugged mountains directly 
Opposite the precipice on which | 


etood, and bending in the shape of 
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a horse-shoe, enclosed a beautiful 
flat of no great extent, chequered 
with orchards, fields, and dwell- 
ings. The course of the stream 
was directed by a rugged lofty pre- 
cipice, on a part of which I stood. 
The mountains and precipices on 
one side of the winding stream, 
and the beautiful flat on the other, 
presented a striking contrast of the 
grand and the beautiful. ‘* That is 
my house,’ said the old man, 
pointing to the one that stood 
at the point of the bend. We 
wound our way down the preci- 
pice, dangerous to my apprehen- 
sion, but very safe fronr its famil- 
larity to the old man. ‘* This is a 
missionary,’ said the old man as 
we entered the door. ‘* Go, son, 
and tell the neighbors, and bid 
them tell theirs there is preaching 
here to-night.” From the respect 
paid the old man by the gathering 
congregation, he appeared like 
their patriarch. And perhaps he 
might be called one. ‘* For,”’ said 
he, ‘* I often get them together on 
Sunday, and read a sermon from 
Watts, and pray withthem. After 
sermon, the congregation retired, 
wishing to hear preaching again. 
In conversation during the evening, 
the old man appealed to his own 
experience, inconfirmation of some 
passages of Scripture. ‘* When un- 
der distress of mind before I made 
my peace with God, I was long in 
darkness and sorrow —I prayed— 
1 read—but I seemed worse and 
worse.—At lenoth I read, * the 
wicked are like the troubled sea 
whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.”’ Oh! thought I,thisis my case! 
1 shut up my Bible and thought I 
would read nomore. If walked out 
and looked at those great rocks, for I 
livedhere whena boy--Oh! thought 
I, that they would fall on me and 
hide me from the presence of God. 
Then the passage struck my mind 
like an arrow, ‘though I make 
my bed in hell thou art there.”’ I 
was almost distracted. I went and 
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got my Bible again, and opened, 
and my eyes fell on the words, ‘* Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts.’’—— 
Oh! my wicked thoughts oppressed 
me—but that blessed word let, and 
then, Let him return, and those 
blessed words, abundantly pardon 
—that was what I wanted, abund- 
ance of pardon. My heart broke 
as I tried once more to pray, and | 
found that pardon.”’ 

When I adverted tothe grace of 
God—‘‘ Oh! yes,”’ said he, ** his 
grace.’ And then his counten- 
ance brightened still more—every 
feature spoke. ‘‘ His grace is sut- 
ficient forme. Yousee this crook- 
ed body—sickness has bent it 
down—-but his grace has made it 
tolerable. Many a wave of troub- 
le has gone over me——but his grace 
has borne me up. Mychildren’’— 
Jooking round on those who were 
present—-‘‘ one is far away-—and one 
lives no more’’—here he paused 
and dropped a tear—-‘‘he was a good 
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boy—-I never liked that war—by; 
when the draft was made they took 
my boy to go to Norfolk—-I prayed 
for my child——-when he went away 
we all wept. I knew he was a 
good boy and had courage—| gave 
him my best rifle—he could shoot 
well—go my child said I~—[ never 
liked the war—but the enemy has 
come—your country calls you to 
detend her—your grandfather had 
to defend her long ago against the 
Indians—-go, and if you come to 
battle, fight well-—-dont run. They 
tell me he was a good boy in camp 
—but he died soon with the camp 
fever. He could not withstand 
that raw country air: it was not 
like the mountains. Poor boy~ 
my heart ached when they told me” 
—and he added while the tears ran 
down his cheek and his voice trem- 
bled—*‘ it aches now—but God's 
grace is my only balm—and ina 
little time I hope to be where he 
will wipe away all tears.” 





THROLOGICAL 


WATTS ON THE OFFICE OF DEACONS. 


‘¢ We shall consider four things, 
[respecting the office of deacons, ] 
viz. The business of it; the reason 
of its institution; the duration of 
it; and the ordinary method of in- 
vesting a person with it. 

First. The business of a deacon 
is expressed very briefly in Acts 
vi. 2. ‘To serve tables,’ or to 
manage affairs that relate to the 
provision for the table of the poor, 
to which are added in the general 
construction of the words, the table 
of the ministers, and the table of 
the church at the Lord’s supper. 

The poor oftentimes make a con- 
siderable part in Christian church- 
es. In the beginning, the poor 


COLLECTIONS. 


And thus it 


received the gospel. 
is still, ‘*not many rich, not man) 
noble, are called, but God hath 
chosen the poor of this world, ric! 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. 


1 Cor. i. 26, 28..and James ii. ». 
Now as it is the duty of the rest 01 
the church, and especially of the 
rich, to communicate toward the 
supply of the wants of their poo! 
brethren, so it is the proper busi: 
ness of the deacons to receive and 
to distribute these supplies; ané 
no doubt but it is their duty to 
excite and exhort those whom they 
see negligent, and to urge them to 
the performance of tiyese works 0! 
love and piety. . 

The table, or outwarel support of 
the ministers ought to be provided 
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by the church also. 1 Cor. ix from 
the 4th to the 14thverse. ‘* The 
Lord hath ordained, that they that 
preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.”? And it seems very con- 
venient, that one or more persons 
should be deputed to see this per- 
formed, that so the ministers may 
not be too much exposed to a so- 
licitude about outward things, nor 
their cares too much laid out upon 
the necessaries of the life of their 
bodies, while they should rather be 
devoted, or entirely given up to 
the word of God and prayer for 
the service of souls. 

Besides, if the ministers of the 
church were forced to expect and 
receive the several portions of their 
maintenance from the several per- 
sons of the church, their own col- 
lection of it would take up too much 
of their time, would expose them 
to the censure of covetousness and 
oreediness, would too much impose 
upon their modesty, or would make 
their maintenance fall short. 

And I might add also their sub- 


sistence, which is but an act of 


justice due from the church, would 
look too much like mere charity, 
and appear too precarious and de- 
pendent ; and their obligations to 
particular private persons, would 
too much expose them to the 
temptation of partiality, in the ex- 
ercises of their ministrations, and 
in their pastoral care. Whereas 


this is forbidden to ministers, 1 
Tim. v. 21. ** Do nothing by par- 
iiality.”” We might be more afraid 


to reprove some that were rich and 
kind, and more negligent in com- 
forting and instructing others that 
were poor, and could give but little. 
But when the minister receives his 
support from the church in general, 
by the hand of the deacons, as offi- 
cers of the church, then he is much 
more secured from these tempta- 
tions. And no doubt it is the duty 
of the deacons to see to it, that 
each member of the church per- 
forms his part toward the support 
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of the ministry ; for it hardly seems 
decent for the minister himself to 
urge this duty on the people. 

The table of the church at the 
Lord’s supper, is maintained by 
the contributions of the church. 
The bread and wine must be bought 
at the public expense, but particu- 
larly provided for by the deacons, 
who in short are stewards of all the 
temporal affairs that relate to the 
church, even as the bishops and 
elders are of the spiritual; and 
both under our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the great pastor of pastors, 
and churches, and the feeder of 
his own poor, and provides all 
things for all. 

I might add to these, that the 
business of a deacon seems also to 
extend to some care of the place 
of public worship, and all the ne- 
cessaries that belong to the out- 
ward service of the Lord, such as 
tables, seats, vessels for bread and 
wine, and for water in baptism, &c. 
For though these things are not 
particularly expressed among the 
businesses of a deacon, yet they 
will never be performed, unless 
some one or more persons be de- 
puted for this service ; and who can 
be more proper persons than those, 
who, by divine institution, are in- 
trusted with the contributions of 
the church. Yet in most of these 
alfairs it is necessary to advise with 
the pastor, and with the whole 
church, and in every important 
matter to take their direction ; for 
the deacons are but stewards, and 
not proprietors or possessors of the 
church’s treasure, nor are they 
lords of the temporal things rela- 
ting to the church. 

Secondly. The reason of t.:eir 
institution, which is to assist the 
ministers or elders of the church 
in the care of all those things, which 
if devolved entirely upon the elders, 
would hinder them from their prop- 
er business, viz. ‘*‘ the word and 
prayer.”’ The apostles, who were 


the elders and rulers of the church 
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got my Bible again, and opened, 
and my eyes fell on the words, ‘* Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts.’’—- 
Oh! my wicked thoughts oppressed 
me—but that blessed word let, and 
then, Let him return, and those 
blessed words, abundantly pardon 
—that was what I wanted, abund- 
ance of pardon. My heart broke 
as I tried once more to pray, and | 
found that pardon.”’ 

When I adverted tothe grace of 
God—‘‘ Oh! yes,”’ said he, *‘ his 
grace.” And then his counten- 
ance brightened still more—every 
feature spoke. ‘* His grace is suf- 
ficient forme. Yousee this crook- 
ed body—sickness has bent it 
down-—-but his grace has made it 
tolerable. Many a wave of troub- 
le has gone over me—but his grace 
has borne me up. Mychildren’’— 
looking round on those who were 
present—-‘‘ one is far away-—and one 
lives no more’’—-here he paused 
and dropped a tear—-‘‘he was a good 
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boy—-[ never liked that war—by 
when the draft was made they took 
my boy to go to Norfolk—-I prayed 
for my child——-when he went away 
we all wept. I knew he was 4 
good boy and had courage—I gay, 
him my best rifle—he could shoo: 
well—go my child said II neve; 
liked the war—but the enemy has 
come—your country calls you to 
detend her—your grandfather had 
to defend her long ago against the 
Indians—-go, and if you come to 
battle, fight well——dont run. They 
tell me he was a good boy in camp 
—but he died soon with the camp 
fever. He could not withstand 
that raw country air: it was not 
like the mountains. Poor boy— 
my heart ached when they told me’ 
—and he added while the tears ran 
down his cheek and his voice trem- 
bled—*‘ it aches now——but God's 
grace is my only balm—and ina 
little time I hope to be where he 
will wipe away all tears.” 





THEOLOGICAL 


WATTS ON THE OFFICE OF DEACONS. 


‘¢ We shall consider four things, 
[respecting the office of deacons, | 
viz. The business of it; the reason 
of its institution; the duration of 
it; and the ordinary method of in- 
vesting a person with it. 

First. The business of a deacon 
is expressed very briefly in Acts 
vi. 2. **To serve tables,’ or to 
manage affairs that relate to the 
provision for the table of the poor, 
to which are added in the general 
construction of the words, the table 
of the ministers, and the table of 
the church at the Lord’s supper. 

The poor oftentimes make a con- 
siderable part in Christian church- 
es. In the beginning, the poor 
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And tnus 


received the gospel. 
is still, ‘*not many rich, not many 
noble, are called, bat God hath 
chosen the poor of this world, rv 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. 


oe 
amO,. 


1 Cor. l. and James “ae 
Now as it is the duty of the rest 01 
the church, and especially of the 
rich, to communicate toward the 
supply of the wants of their poo! 
brethren, so it is the proper bust: 
ness of the deacons to receive and 
to distribute these supplies; and 
no doubt but it is their duty to 
excite and exhort those whom the) 
see negligent, and to urge them to 
the performance of these works ol 
love and piety. | 
The table, or outwarcl support 0! 
the ministers ought to be provided 
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bythe church also. 1 Cor. ix from 
the 4th to the 14th verse. ‘* The 
Lord hath ordained, that they that 
preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” And it seems very con- 
venient, that one or more persons 
should be deputed to see this per- 
formed, that so the ministers may 
not be too much exposed to a so- 
jicitude about outward things, nor 
their cares too much laid out upon 
the necessaries of the life of their 
bodies, while they should rather be 
devoted, or entirely given up to 
the word of God and prayer for 
the service of souls. 

Besides, if the ministers of the 
church were forced to expect and 
receive the several portions of their 
maintenance from the several per- 
sons of the church, their own col- 
lection of it would take up too much 
{their time, would expose them 
‘to the censure of covetousness and 
greediness, would too much impose 
upon their modesty, or would make 
their maintenance fall short. 

And I might add also their sub- 
sistence, which is but 
justice due from the church, would 
look too much like mere charity, 
and appear too precarious and de- 
pendent ; and their obligations to 
particular private persons, would 
too much expose them to the 
temptation of partiality, in the ex- 
ercises of their ministrations, and 
in their pastoral care. Whereas 
this is forbidden to ministers, 1 


Tim. v. 21. ** Do nothing by par- 
ality.” We might be more afraid 


io reprove some that were rich and 
kind, and more negligent in com- 
lorting and instructing others that 
were poor, and could give but little. 
But when the minister receives his 
support from the church in general, 
by the hand of the deacons, as offi- 
cers of the chureh, then he is much 
more secured from these tempta- 
tions. And no doubt it is the duty 
of the deacons to see to it, that 
each member of the church per- 
orms his part toward the support 
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of the ministry ; for it hardly seems 
decent for the minister himself to 
urge this duty on the people. 

The table of the church at the 
Lord’s supper, is maintained by 
the contributions of the church. 
The bread and wine must be bought 
at the public expense, but particu- 
larly provided for by the deacons, 
who in short are stewards of all the 
temporal aflairs that relate to the 
church, even as the bishops and 
elders are of the spiritual; and 
both under our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the great pastor of pastors, 
and churches, and the feeder of 
his own poor, and provides all 
things for all. 

I might add to these, that the 
business of a deacon seems also to 
extend to some care of the place 
of public worship, and all the ne- 
cessaries that belong to the out- 
ward service of the Lord, such as 
tables, seats, vessels for bread and 
wine, and for water in baptism, &c. 
For though these things are not 
particularly expressed among the 
businesses of a deacon, yet * they 
will never be performed, unless 
some one or more persons be de- 
puted for this service ; and who can 
be more proper persons than those, 
who, by divine institution, are in- 
trusted with the contributions of 
the church. Yet in most of these 
alfairs it is necessary to advise with 
the pastor, and with the whole 
church, and in every important 
matter to take their direction ; for 
the deacons are but stewards, and 
not proprietors or possessors of the 
church’s treasure, nor are they 
lords of the temporal things rela- 
ting to the church. 

Secondly. The reason of their 
institution, which is to assist the 
ministers or elders of the church 
in the care of all those things, which 
if devolved entirely upon the elders, 
would hinder them from their prop- 
er business, viz. ‘‘ the word and 
prayer.” 
the elders 


The apostles, who were 
and rulers of the church 
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at Jerusalem at that season, manag- 
ed the afiairs of collection and dis- 
tribution at first. Acts iv. 35. 
**The disciples brought the mo- 
ney and laid it down, at the 
apostles’ feet, and there was a dis- 
tribution to every one according to 
their need.”’ But, Acts vi. 1. 2. 
‘* When the disciples were multipli- 
ed,’’ the elders could not take care 
of all the poor ; therefore the order 
of deacons was instituted in the 
next verse; and we find in Acts 
xi. 30. that the elders, or minis- 
ters, were 
all power or care of the contribu- 
tions, for Paul and Barnabas them- 
selves received the contributions 
of the churzh at Antioch, to be dis- 
posed of to the poor saints in Ju- 
dea: And Acts xii. ** Bar- 
nabas and Saul are said to return 
from Jerusalem, having fulfilled 
this service, tv diaxoviav, this work 
of a deacon,” as it is in the origin- 
al. Sothat as the ruling elders 
probably are helps in government, 
as the teachers are helps i in doc- 
trine and catechising, so the dea- 
cons are helps to the pastor in the 
management of all the outward and 
temporal affairs that relate to the 
church’s welfare. Now if these 
things are so, the following conse- 
quences will arise. 

1. That in churches which 
very smali, there is no absolute ne- 
cessity of such officers, as ruling 
elders or deacons ; for the pastor 
may perform all the services neces- 
sary inthat church, with some very 
little assistance from the brethren 
at such special occasions, wherein 
his own modesty may excuse him, 
or his other Jabours prevent him. 
It is plain the deagons were not 
chosen, till disciples were multi- 
plied. 

2. As pastors and ruling elders 
are not utterly divested of the care 


25. 


are 


of the poor by the institution of 


deacons, so the deacons ought not 
to determine any thing of consider- 
able importance, without consult- 
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not utterly divested of 
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ing the elders, as I have hinted 
before ; nor in affairs of this kind 
of the biggest moment, ought any 
thing to be determined by elders 
and ~ deac ons, without the cogni- 
zance and approbation of the 
church, for in these temporal things 
we are all but stewards of what the 
church intrusts us with. 

3. Hence perhaps we may bor 
row another argument for the €X- 
tent of the deacon’s care, that js. 
that it reaches to all those things 
of a temporal nature, wherein the 
brethren of the church m ay help 
the elders; for this i is the very Md 
sign of the deacon’s office, lest the 
elde ‘rs, or ministers of the church, 
might be too much interrupted in 
their continual attendance on the 
word and prayer; and especiall; 
where there are no ruling elder; 
chosen to assist the pastor or teach; 
er, in managing church affairs, thi 
care of the deacons seems stil! to 
be more extensive for the help ot 
the pastor. And perhaps the word 
helps, 1 Cor, xii. 28, may have 
some reference to these offices o! 
ruling elders and deacons. 

Thirdly. The duration of t! 
office. Doubtless it was designed 
to continue througuut all 
the church, which appears from 
these two reasons: 

The objects of their care a! 
ways continue. ‘The poor y 
have always with you.”? John xu 
8. And ye shall always have then 
to exercise your charity and com 
passion. Deut. xv. 11. And in 
large churches the temporal affairs 
thereof will be too heavy a burden 
for the ministers to sustain, and 
therefore they will need the as 
sistance of deacons. Besides, th 
provision for their own support, 
and for the table of the Lord, 
be always necessary, while we min 
ister before the Lord in garments 
of flesh, and while the table of the 
Lord must be furnished with bread 
and wine, and other necessaries, !! 
order to participate thereof 


ages oO! 
on ~ 











2, They are mentioned by the 
apostle Paul, as stated officers of 
the churches, and directions given 
concerning their character, their be- 
haviour, and management, as there 
is concerning other standing offi- 
gers and affairs of a church. 

It may be added also, that if 
they were thought necessary to the 
primitive churches, in the age ot 
miracles, and the age of love, when 
God took special care of his minis- 
ters, and excited all the members 
of achurch, to a mutual care of 
one another, and of the poor, much 
more necessary are these officers 
in all the following ages, when 
ministers must acquire and improve 
their gifts by hard study, and can- 
not maintain themselves by the 
work of their hands, and when the 
charity and mutual care of church 
members waxes cold, and need 
some persons to be appointed for 
this very business. 

Fourthly. The way of their con- 
stitution, or how persons are to be 
invested with this office; which 
seems to be performed by these 
tive things. 

1. By inquiring amongst the 
members of the church, who come 
nearest to the characters that are 
siven of a deacon, Acts vi. 3. 
‘Men of honest report, full of the 
Spirit,and of wisdom.”’ 1 ‘Tim. iii. 
8. ‘Grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre, holding the mystery of 
the faith in a pure conscience.”’ 
Unto these | might add that pru- 
dence will direct us to choose such 
persons who are not very poor, lest 
the stewardship of the church’s 
money shuuld be a temptation to 
them. Not mean or despised in 
the church, lest they want due 
courage and sufficient influence up- 
on their brethren for the manage- 
ment of their office. And they 
should be persons capable of ad- 
monishing the rich, and of comfort- 
ing the poor, even as their business 
‘8 to converse with both, te receive 
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from the one, and distribute to the 
other. ‘They should also be per- 
sons whose temper is compassion- 
ate, and who have as it were a nat- 
ural care for the good of the church, 
and such as have some leisure 
hours, and who are not so over- 
whelmed with the cares and con- 
stant business of this life, but they 
may now and then devote their 
thoughts, and their hours, to the 
service of the church of Christ. 

2. They must be proved before 
they are fixed in this office. 1 Tim. 
ii. JO. [donot conceive this to in- 
tend their management of the dea- 
con’s office, by way of experiment 
for a year or two; but rather a far- 
ther character of the persons cho- 
sen. Let them be such as are 
of some considerable standing in 
Christianity, whose character and 
conversation have been proved and 
found blameless, and fit for such 
an office. It seems to signify the 
same with that character of a 
bishop, verse 6. ‘* That he must 
not be a novice,’’ that is, not one 
that is lately converted, or lately 
received into the Christian church. 

3. They must be chosen by the 
church, Acts vi 3. ‘* Brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men,” 
&c. The pastors, or elders must 
notchoose them without the church, 
for the apostles themselves, who 
were inspired, would not determine 
the persons, but left the church to 
choose them, to show us the stated 
method of choosing ordinary ofh- 
cers ina church. 

4. They must accept of the call 
of the church, and that freely, and 
they must solemnly devote them- 
selves to the service of Chr'st and 
the church. For all the subjects 
and servants of Christ in his visi- 
ble kingdom must be voluntary, 
and the office of a deacon must be 
undertaken ‘* willingly, and not by 
constraint,’’ even as the office of a 
bishop, 1 Pet. v. 2. 

5. They must be devoted and 
separated to this work by the so- 
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lemn prayers of the church, and 
seeking the divine benediction up- 
on them in the discharge of their 
office. Sowere Pauland Barnabas 
separated to the work of the minis- 
try amongst the gentiles, Acts xii. 
2. 3. And so the deacons to their 
Office. Acts vi. 6. 

Here note, that the elder, or 
elders of the church, ministers and 
teachers, are to be the chief agents 
in this affair. So you find the 
apostles and teachers were the 
chief agents in the two texts just 
cited: and as ministers may pro- 
nounce a benediction, or blessing 
in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so perhaps here it may be 
proper for the minister to pro- 
nounce them blessed, if they faith- 
fully perform this office, as well as 
to pray for a divine blessing upon 
them. 

The great dispute and inquiry, 
whether imposition of the hands of 
elders in this benediction, is now 
necessary, as in the primitive times, 
may be thus resolved: In many 
Scriptures, where imposition of 
hands is mentioned, there were 
extraordinary and miraculous gifts 
conferred. You find this in Ste- 
phen and Philip, two of the first 
deacons, and you frequently find 
the Holy Ghost conferred on men 
by this ceremony, Acts vill. 17, 

8. and chapter ix. 17—19. Nor 
can I find one plain and cer- 
tain instance of hands imposed in 
the primitive churches, where we 
are sure it was but an ordinary 
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separation to an office without an, 
extraordinary gifts conferred, or ay 
inspired and effectual benediction 
given by aninspired person. There. 
fore I cannot conceive it necessary 


¥ 


to be now practised ; for if it had 
been necessary, surely there would 
have been some more certain dj 
rection and command for it. 

But since there is so much col. 
our given to it by some exar ples 
or expressions in Scripture, where 
we cannot certainly prove that ex 
traordinary gifts were conferred 
we leave every church, and eyer, 
elder, to their own liberty of opin- 
ion and practice; and those tha; 
will impose hands in such a way of 
benediction, upon any chosen offi- 
cers in a church, shall never be 
censured by me, nor dare [| pro- 
nounce it idle or unlawful. Ye 
still I think, if there be any elder o; 
elders, in that particular congreva- 
tion to which they belong, thes: 
are the most proper persons to 
perform such a ceremony. 

{| would add here, that as there 
were many sorts of consecration of 
old in Jewish times, by washings, 
sprinklings, water, fire, &c.; in 
the New ‘Testament things are said 
to ‘* be sanctified by the word and 
prayer,’ 1 Tim. iv. 5. And there 
fore some useful instructions and 
exhortations from the word of God 
seem very proper at the consecra 
tion of a bishop, or of a deacon, as 
well as prayer.—Watt’s Works 
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REVIEWS. 


ietters on Clerical Manners and 
Habits ; addressed to a Student 
in the Theological Seminary at 
.Princeton, N. J. By Samver 
Mitter, D.D., Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Church 
Government, inthe said Semin- 
ary. New-York: G. & C. Car- 
vill. pp. 476. 


Tur table of contents to this 
book presents us with such an as- 
semblage of particulars, that to re- 
view it in detail would be to write 
another volume. Under the two 
words, ‘‘ manners’’ and ‘‘ habits,”’ 
the author discourses not only of 
the characteristics of the clown and 
the gentleman, but of the vo vav of 
the clerical profession,—from its 
humblest parochial duties up to the 
highest seat of presbyterian dignity 
—should his pupil one day be ele- 
vated to it—the moderator’s chair 
of the General Assembly. Amidst 
this variety, therefore, we shall pass 
along lightly, 3 in the track of the 
author, pausing only here and there, 
with a passing reflection. 

In his introductory letter, Dr. M. 
exhibits the importance of his sub- 
ject, and combats the prejudices 
which exist in many minds against 
any attempt to discuss it. We 
have none of the particular preju- 
dices which he remarks upon. We 
apprehend, however, as indeed our 
author does, that no person will be- 
come truly polite from books mere- 
ly. Every well bred man has ac- 
quired his manners, as he has his 
pronunciation, from converse with 
society, and not from written rules. 
We once witnessed the endeavors 
of a doctor in divinity to discipline 
a Class of students in Walker’s pro- 
nunciation. The least ingenious, 


and least observing, were in this 
department the most docile of his 
pupits. 


Under the idea of acquir- 


ing a popular accomplishment, 
these gave themselves assiduously 
to the subject ; and truly, if any 
thing could have cured Walker 
himself of his own notions of ortho- 
epy, it must have been the attempts 
of these pupils. Very similar, we 
imagine, would be the success 
which would attend a formal at- 
tempt to teach politeness from a 
text-book. It is not a science to 
be understood by propositions. He 
who has not acquired something of 
it from early discipline and from ob- 
servation in the world, will hardly 
learn it theoretically in his study. 
Though he con over all the trea- 
tises he can collect together—if he 
carry the sloven into his chamber, 
whatever else he may come out of 
it-—whether a precisian, or a fop, 
or an automaton,—it is altogether 
probable he will not come forth the 
gentleman. Let, for example, one 
of those unpolished and unpolisha- 
ble graduates in divinity, who some- 

times come abroad, the unjust re- 
proach of our theological semina- 
ries, to reform the world, who them- 
selves are not to be reformed, learn 
from Dr. M.’s book, that the appro- 
priate manners of a clergyman con- 
sist in these particulars; namely, 
‘dignity, gentleness, condescen- 
sion, affability, reserve, and unifor- 
mity.”’ You have given him the 
theory, but you have by no means 
conformed him to the practice. 
You have perhaps not even given 
him any tolerable idea of these qual- 
ities. For aiming at dignity, he 
becomes perchance — formal,——at 
gentleness, he becomes tame or fe- 
minine,—at affabilty, he exercises 
himself in bows and smiles,-~and 
worst of all, aiming at condescen- 
sion, he puts on that graciousness 
of manner which is more provoking 
than arrogance itself. Some peo- 
ple are never so repulsive as when 
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they condescend—whose look and 
manner say, see how obligingly 
I can stoop to your condition. 
And herein perhaps is the chief 
objection which some feel to 
works of this class—‘hat while 
they are not intended for the well 
bred, the uncouth and clownly will 
make but a perverted use of them. 
Still, we are not of those who dis- 
card treatises on manners altogeth- 
er. We believe they may be,—— 
we think the one before us will be, 
—of considerable utility to the 
world. A number of specific pre- 
cepts may be given, and a number 
of specific errors pointed out, res- 
pecting the proprieties of life, in 
regard to which the reader may ex- 
amine himself, and finding himself 
at fault touching these, he will be 
put upon the observation of his own 
manners, and of his fellow-men’s 
about him, and will thus find him- 
self in the right way to improve- 
ment. ‘This, books may do, and 
this is *‘ the humble office’’ Dr. M. 
** assigns to this little volume:”’ 

The value of an attractive man- 
ner is, in some degree, universally 
acknowledged. Even the vulgar, 
while they admire a genteel man- 
sion, do at the same time secretly 
regard with a more invidious ad- 
miration, the refined manners of its 
inhabitants. And all men uni- 
versally as they possess a sensibility 
to the admiration or the satire of 
their fellow men, though with ex- 
tremely diverse notions of proprie- 
ty, do endeavour in their own way, 
to recommend themselves by means 
of their address. 

To a minister of the gospel, good 
breeding is peculiarly important. 
When he, the business of whose 
life brings him into the society of 


, as 


all men, that he may win all to 
Christ, disgusts the refined by his 


coarseness, or repels the simple by 
his preciseness, or scandalizes the 
serious by his levity, or offends all 
by his disregard of the proprieties 
of life, he is eminently unhappy. 
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The minister of Jesus is the mes. 
senger of heaven, sent to exert 
heavenly influence on his fellow. 
men ; and the more he corresponds 
in manner to the spirit of the g08- 
pel, or to the example of its first 
preachers, adding to the affection. 
ateness of John the ingenousness 
of Peter, and the manliness of 
Paul, the more will he make his 
heavenly influence felt; while by 
a manner the reverse of this he not 
only looses his own personal influ. 
ence, but he offends his sacred 
office ; through him ‘* the ministry 
is blamed.’ 

By ‘‘ good manners” Dr. M 
means “those manners” which 
Christian purity and benevolence 
recommend, and which, wher 
those graces reign, they will eve 
be found substantially to produc e 
and he adopts the sentiment oI 
Witherspoon, that “true religion 
is not only consistent with, but ne- 
cessary to the verfection of true 
politeness.”’ Piety is favorable to 
politeness on every account even 
taking the world’s standard of good 
breeding. It promotes simplicity, 
which is opposed to pedantry and 
affectation of every kind ; it en- 
joins sincerity, the true quality of 
which those often hollow preten 
sions which the world calls * civill- 
tes’’ are but the counterfeit ; it in 
culcates modesty, teaching us to 
esteem others better than 
selves, and is thus opposed to an ar 
rovant or disrespectful manner tow- 
ards others; it destroys pride, 
which either makes us disagreea- 
ble for om self-complacency, on 
the one hand, or else, on the other 
causing us to be too solicitous 10! 
the respect of men, puts us il] at 
ease in their society ;—pride, in its 
various modifications of supercili 
ousness, vanity, and false diffidenc: 
is the source of more offences agains! 
good manners than any other fee! 
ing.of the human heart ;—it pro 
motes cheerfulness and affability 
in the same degree that it promote: 


« 
a 


our 
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peace of mind and good will; and 
to sum up all, it inspires that true 
benevolence Which is the essence of 
politeness,—which, in the words of 
a definition of Dr. Witherspoon, is 
‘real kindness kindly expressed,’ in 
ail our intercourse In human society. 

{be acquaintance of our readers 
may furnish them with exemphiiica- 
tions of these remarks. ‘They re- 
call with pleasure to our own minds 
one, particularly—who is now a 
missionary among a distant and 
more than pagan people,—in whoin 
there was an elevated cheerfulness 
and simplicity of manner, which 
made his society alike agreea- 
ble to the cultivated and unem- 
barrassing to the» homebred, and 
the goodness of whose heart shone 


out in every expression of his 
countenance, and was exhibited 
in a thousand kind and _ res- 


pectful actions unconsciously per- 
formed. He was a beautiful illus- 
ration of the truth of Dr. M’s posi- 
tion, and yet noone would have been 
more surprised to hear himself call- 
ed polite: for his early circuimn- 
stances had not introduced him in- 
tothe halls of fashionable life, nor 
acquainted him with the etiquette 
of the glittering portion of man- 
kind. lle was however conver- 
sant with the ‘* excellent of the 
earth,’ and as far as he had oppor- 
tunity, was an observer of the 
world. Dr. M. quotes the remark 
of a venerable clergyman, showing 
the connexion between piety aud 
that ‘*some of the 
more polished and pious of the 
ministers belonging to the Moravi- 
ans, furnished specimens of man- 
ners as worthy of imitation as any 
he had ever seen.”’ [tis an opin- 
ion we should be prepared to enter- 
tain from the character of their piety. 

Piety alone, however, is not suf- 
ficient for the complete attainment 
of good breeding. It cannot alto- 
cether reform the abuses, or supply 
the neglects, of early education ; it 
Cannot correct habits of which the 
Vor. |.—No. 1X 6° 


politeness, 
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possessor may be unconscious, or 
which he may think indifferent ; 
and there are many things which 
are merely conventional and can 
be understood only by a knowledge 
of the world. ‘lrue politeness is 
indeed substantially the same in all 
countries ; yet it is variously med- 
ified by artificial forms: the maa- 
ners of the Persian are not the 
manners of the Englishman, nor 
the civilities of the Hollander pre- 
cisely those of the F’renchman ; 
and hence so far as good breeding, 
in any country, depends on an ae- 
quaintance with these convention- 
ary forms, it must be acquired by 
intercourse with society. 

Dr. M. commences his second 
Letter with the question whether 
there is ‘* any thing peculiar in the 
style of manners proper for a min- 
ister of the gospel? Ought the 
manners of a clergyman percepti- 
bly to differ from those of a well 
bred man of a secular profession ?”’ 
He decides that they ought; and 
we think correctly. The manners 
ofa clergyman ought to be pecul- 
lar—in those respects in which his 
profession is itself calculated to 
make them so. ‘Thus a just sense 
of the nature and responsibili- 
ties of his office will naturally give 
him a more serious cast of charac- 
ter than that of other men; and in 
proportion as he is more conversant 
with heavenly things, so will he 
naturally exhibit more pureness 
and elevation of mind in his conver- 
sation, and more simplicity and 
kindness in his general deportment. 
In these respects he may be pecul- 
iar and indeed very peculiar without 
affectation, or the imputation of 
singularity. Such is the natural in- 
fluence of his calling. But this is 
a different kind of peculiarity from 
that, we know not what to call it, 
sanctified demeanor which some 
imagine to be the proper style of 
the clerical profession. We allude 
to a certain manner which is put 
on, like a saintly cowl, fer rever 
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ence, sake—which wears an air of 


affected meekness, and walks soft- 
ly, and never speaks but in solemn 
accents, even on common topics,— 
which not merely deepens its grav- 
ity at any unbeseeming levity in its 
presence, but represses even the 


frank and cheerful sympathies of 


our nature, and turns a pastoral, 
and even a social visit, into stiffness 
and constraint. This style of man- 
ners, like the ‘* holy tone,”’ is less 
common in our times and country 
than it has been in others. It has 
passed away with the false taste,— 


in the laity as well as clergy,—of 


which it was the offspring, together 
with all the strifes and emulous dis- 
simularities of sects in other times : 
and has give n place to a more free 
and manly, and at the same time, 
not less serious and s 
character, | 


We 


in the clergy. ap- 
prehend, however, that there are 
still those, whose influence is im- 


paired by a too clerical style of 


manners,—though, it must be con- 
fessed, the greater number, proba- 
bly, err on the opposite hand. 
Allafiectation is offensive. Noth- 
ing is beautiful but truth, was a 
maxim of Guido, and it 1s as true in 
manners as In the arts. Nay how 
much more important its applica- 
tion to the living man, and above 
all, to the clergyman, acting upon 
his fellow men, and moulding their 
<entiments and manners, than to 
the inanimate productions of the 
pencil and the chisel. But there 
is no species of affectation which is 
more offensive than sanctimony. 
There is none which has so gener- 
ally disgusted mankind, and filled 
their minds with prejudice against 
the sacred profession. That seri- 
ousness of character in the clergy- 
man which ts the natural effect of 
his employments, the world will res- 
pect; but a seriousness beyond 
this, an assumed sanctity, however 
well meant, or unconsciously adopt- 
ed, they will attribute to hypocrisy 
It is indeed true en 


or weakness 
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the other hand, (if we seem to speak 
against gravity in the ministry.) 
tha 1t he whose seriousness of char. 
acter falls short of his profession 
does likewise give disgust to the 
world. For ‘“ ‘nothing iS so odi. 
ous,” says Bishop Burnet, ‘asa 
man that disagrees with his charac. 
ter; a soldier that is a coward, , 
courtier that is brutal, an ambassa 
dor that is abject, are not such uy 
seemly things as a bad or vicious 
a drunken or dissolute,’ and }y 
might have added, with a propor 
tionate degree of truth, a light. 
minded and trifling, ‘* clergyman ;” 
and though levity be a fault which, 
the world will more easily forgive 
than its opposite extreme, they will 
at the same time reproach it wit! 
the greater inconsistency. 
Against this hyper-clerical style 
of manners Dr. M. takes care to 
guard his pupils. ‘* My object, 
he remarks, ‘tis by no means t 
help you to weave a professional 
cloak,’’ for the purpose of covering 
mental imbecility, corrupt practice 
or sinister design. It is not to r 
commend a buckram dress, for th: 
purpose of repelling familiarity, 0: 
inspiring with awe. But simply to 
help you to appear, what you ougli 
to be,—a pious, benevolent, amia 
ble man.’’ Yet, after all, among 
the members of a seminary ther 
will always be a number who wi 
sooner apprehend the doctrine of a 
certain style of manners appropri 
ately clerical, than conceive a jus! 
idea of what that style should be. 
however explained or qualified 
Habitually passive to instruction 
on every subject, they will rely th 
more implic itly on precepts for in 
struction in manners; and under 
standing that as clergymen thei 
manners are to be pe .culiar ;—tha 
they are to be ‘dignified, gentle, 
cuuaiten nding, affable, rese rved, and 
uniform,’ it will not be = surpri- 
sing if, as they have put on th 
reverend they have put off human 
ty. Perhaps therefore it were be' 








- 
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jer, in instructions of this knid, to 
know nothing of clerical manners 
gs such, but simply to point out 
those things which are hurtful to 
the ministry, and leave the rest to 
piety, their sacred office, and their 
own observation. 

The third Le‘ter in the volume 
treats of ‘* offensive personal hab- 
iis.’ It is indeed a budget of 
offensive things—such as we could 
hope no student at Princeton, or at 
any other theological seminary, 
would need to be “admonished of. 
Our first feeling on reading it was, 
that its subjects, such was their 
barbarism, were too gravely treat- 
ed, and too much at length; that 
they had better been thrown off in 
a satirical paragraph, or omitted al- 
together ; or else been printed in 
a separate manual, for the general 
benefit of slovens, instead of being 
made conspicuous in a professed 
treatise on the manners of clergy- 
inen, a8 if they particularly needed 
the admonitions contained in this 


letter. But slovens there will be, 
and some will blunder into the 
sacred profession, as into every 


other; and when we reflect how 
much positive mischief these may 
do, and how much good they may 
fail to do, through the mere effect 
of ill breeding, we are willing they 
should be lectured into some sense 
of their impreprieties, and if possi- 
ble, made to feel their grossness 
inthe graphic language of Dr. M. 
It is a lesson they will be more 
likely to meet with in a professedly 
clerical book, than in any secular 
freatise On manners. 

If then there be any one, wheth- 
er student or pastor, who is charge- 
able with the things here reproba- 
ted.—of ‘6 bespattering the clothes 
and persons”’ of his neighbours with 

‘tobacco spittle,” and ‘ defiling 
floors and carpets beyond endu- 
rance’’ with puddles at his feet ;”’ 
of “combing his hair,’’ or “ paring 
his nails,’’ in company, or of ** bois- 
or of al] imagina- 


ferous Janghter”’ 
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ble ‘* awkward, constrained, or 
lounging postures,’ as if he had 
taken lessons in sitting from child- 
ren’s handkerchiefs, in which the 
human form is sometimes made to 
represent the nine digits, or all the 
shapes of the alphabet ; or if he be 
guilty of ‘picking his teeth at ta- 
ble,” or of ‘‘coughing, yawning, 
and sneezing over “the “dishes,” oF 
bec hargeable with the daintiness of 
the epicure, or the greediness of the 
gormand, or the incipient thirst of 
the tipler, or with many other 
things which are pointed out in this 
chapter, and some of which we 
cannot possibly mention, he will 
find here a mirror in whieh he will 
surely view himself with no great 
complacency. 

Slovenly habits in some men are 
the misfortune of their education ; 
in others theyare the effect of sheer 
heedicssness. Some indulge them 
from a low pride: good manners 
are sour grapes,—they are con- 
scious of not possessing them, and 
they therefore affect to despise 
them; others, from disgust at the 
opposite extreme of refinement: 
they prefer coarseness to starch- 
ness, and bluntness to effeminacy. 
Sut in all cases in which vulgar 
manners are sutlered to go wncor- 
rected, the subject of them surely 
does not estimate their effect on 
his usefulness. A minister of Je- 
sus should be an ‘** ensample to his 
flock,’ in all things which are 
comely. Ife should be welcome 
io their dwellings, and not dreaded 
asanuisance. But we have known 
ministers—men perhaps of ex- 
cellent traits of character, and 
able preachers—whose visits among 
their people were rather endured 
than made profitable, because of 
the various petty annoyances they 


gave. Perhaps for instance, they 
have no sooner entered a house 


than the destruction of furniture 
goes on, till the visit is ended ; and, 
not improbably, they go away mu- 
sing at the strange demeanor of the 
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lady,—at her uneasiness and fidg- 
eting, and her occasional inatten- 
tiveness to their remarks,—never 
reflecting that not every lady is 
stoic enough to see with compo- 
sure, her chairs rasped with boot- 
soles, or her carpet soiled with to- 
bacco juice, or the beauty of an 
entire room defaced, even to the 
necessity of sending for the paper- 
hanger, by heads too heedless to 
consider that paper-hangings were 
not made to be reclined against. 
Now it were a charity to such men 
to show them the evil of their slo- 
venly habits. It would be giving 
them an important piece of infor- 
mation, to show them, what they 
seem not to know, the use of such 
things as paint and varnish, or to 
demonstrate to them the reasona- 
bleness of the doctrine, that if it 
be worth while to ornament furni- 
ture at all, it is equally desirable 
that what is done with so much 
niceness in the workshop should 
not be recklessly undone in the par- 
lour. 

These are indeed small matters 
jn themselves considered, and in 
themselves are unworthy of seri- 
ous reprehension. But in their 
connexion with ministerial useful- 
ness they may merit so much re- 
mark as we have bestowed upon 
them. Petty mischiefs are great 
evils in certain circumstances. 

The fourth and fifth Letters re- 
late to ‘*conversation,’’—the fifth 
exclusively to religious conversa- 
tion. Both contain cood remarks, 
and especially the latter, but their 
topics are quite too numerous for 


us to notice. We shall merely 
glance at a few. 
Among the cautions the author 


gives his pupil, 
ne-tness,”’ 


‘with especial ear- 


‘on his guard against being drawn 
into controversy, in company, with 
agel men and females.’ La- 


dies have a natural ally in our gal- 
lantry, and may ply us with their 
‘acutenes, wit, sprightl.ness, and 
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’ 


delicate raillery,’’ and even with 
their specious arguments, while our 
hands are tied by our courtesy, 
which forbids our making a manful 
defence ; and as to ‘aged men.” 


Never dream that you will be abl 
to convince, or by any means to effec: 
an alteration in the opinions of a man 
who has passed the age of three score. 
or three score and ten. You do not 
dispute with such an one on equal 
terms. If his opinions be ever go 
erroneous, he is probably wedded to 
them by long habit as well as by 
strong prejudice. He will natural! 
consider himself as your superior, a: + 

take for granted that you cannot in 
struct him. Of course, you will find 
it difficult to use the same freedom 
and scope of argument with him, that 
you would with one nearer to an equal- 
ity with yourself in age.—p. 106. 


[t often happens that the opin- 
ions of which the aged are most 
tenacious, and which they most 
expect their juniors to regard with 
deference, are those which they re- 
ceived when they themselves were 
young ; and the reason ts, that these 
opinions, having been formed with 
the less maturity of judgment, par- 
take the more of prejudice and thi 
less of rational conviction—anrd no- 
thing is so impatient of contradic- 
tion as prejudice. But inthe mean 
time, as light and improvement ar 
progressive, it is not improbable 
that their younger brethren may 
have tormed their opinions on thie 

same subjects under better advan- 
tages and with better results; and 
feeling that free inquiry is the equal 
right of all, and not perceiving how 
ace should hallow prejudice, or 
give to error the character of truth, 
they will not always be disposed 
to receive the sentiments of aged 
men with that deference which Is 
due to itself. Perhaps they 
will oftencr reply with the spi rit oi 
Klihu, the youngest of Job’s repro- 
vers, than exhibit his modest diffi- 
dence and lone delay. ‘I am 
where 


ase 


joing and ye are very old ; 
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fore I was afraid, and durst not 
show you my opinion. | said Days 
should speak, and multitude of 
vears should teach wisdom. But 
there is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding. Great men 
are not always wise, neither do the 
aved understan¢ judgment. ‘There- 
fore 1 said, Hearken to me: 1 also 
will show my opinion.”? Great re- 
spect is always due to age. And 
it may often be better for a young 
man to hear opinions expressed, in 
which he cannot concur, or to hear 
his own proscribed, especially if 
they be of a speculative instead of 
4 practical nature, and keep him- 
self to a respectful silence, rather 
than engage in a warm discussion 
with one who is very much his 
senior. At the same time he may 
lay up a maxim for his own con- 
duct when he himself shall have 
become a man of years. It was a 
resolution of Franklin,—who had 
observed the captiousness which 
old men are wont to exhibit towards 
their juniors, sometimes because 
they are their juniors,—that when 
he should be old, he would treat 
with respect the opinions of young 
men. 

There are many just remarks on 
the subject of ‘* religious conversa- 
tion” which we might be inclined 
to enlarge upon, could we pretend 
to notice even a small proportion 
of the topics which are scattered 
along the volume. We will select 
a few passages as we come to the 
chapter succeeding. 


It is the error of some to imagine 
that religious conversation is to be 
carried on with a tone of voice, and an 
aspect of countenance, peculiar to it- 
self. Hence, while these persons con- 
verse on all other subjects in a simple, 
easy, natural manner, the moment they 
pissto the subject of religion, their 
whole manner is changed.—p. 136. 


As if religion were the saddest, 
and not the most cheerful thing in 
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the world. We have heard per- 
sons both talk and preach in such 
a sort, than an untaught heathen, 
judging from their tone and coun- 
tenance might conclude that the 
Christian religion was a kind of 
reluctant alternative,—better —in- 
deed, but hardly better, than the 
opposite alternative of not embra- 
cing it. Why should we always 
speak of ‘whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, and of good re- 
port,’ in the tones which nature 
gave us for sympathy and mourn- 
ing! 


Shun this fault withthe utmost care. 
Do not, indeed, sliow yourself to tall 
into the opposite extreme.-—-I mean 
talking on the subject of religion with 
levity. But, at the same time, let all 
grimace, all sanctimoniousitess of man- 
ner, all affected solemnity, all lofty 
dictation, be carefully avoided. The 
more simple, affable, and entirely in- 
artificial your manner, the more you 
will gratify all classes; nor is this all ; 
the more easily will you always find it 
to slide insensibly into religious con- 
versation, without alarming the fears 
of the most thoughtless; and the more 
easy torecur to it again, after a little in- 
terruption from other topics.—-pp. 


136, 147. 


A common and mischievous er: 
ror is well remarked upon in the 


following passage. 


Be not hasty in publishing the ex- 
ercises or situation of those whom 


you know to be anxiously inquiring. 
It is deeply painful to observe the fre- 
quency and injudiciousuess with which 
this rule is intringed. A person, per- 
haps, has searcely become conscious 
to himself of deep solicitude respecting 
his spiritual interest, and given a hint 
of it to his minister, or to some pious 
friend, before it is blazed abroad; be- 
comes matter of public speculation ; 
and leads a number of persons imme- 
diately to crowd around him, and offer 
their services as his instructors and 


guices 
— 


The consequences of this 
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method of proceeding are often ex- 
tremely unhappy. Some are puffed 
up, by becoming objects of so much 
unexpected attention and conversa- 
tion. Others are revolted, and, per- 
haps, deeply disgusted, at being ad- 
dressed by so many on the subject of 
their exercises, and by some, it may 
be, very injudiciously. While a third 
class, whose impressions are slight and 
transient, are mortified at being held 
up to view as awakened persons, and 
afterwards lying under the odium of 
having gone back; and, possibly in 
some cases, so much mortified, as to 
withdraw from those individuals and 
opportunities, which might have been 
essentially useful. Besides all this, it 
has often happened, that the number 
of serious persons who have immedi- 
ately clustered around an individual 
thus publicly announced as under re- 
ligious impressions, has been so great, 
and their talents, knowledge, experi- 
ence, and capacity for giving sound 
instruction so extremely various, that 
they have perplexed, confounded, and 
most unhappily retarded, the object of 
their well-meant attention, instead of 
really helping him. With almost as 
much propriety might a physician of 
the body, when he found a patient ill 
of a dubious disease, throw open his 
apartment to every intruder, and invite 
every medical practitioner within twen- 
ty miles of him, however discordant 
their theories, to come in and pre- 
scribe at pleasure for the suflerer.—- 
pp- 155, 156. 


We quote the following for the 
benefit of religious editors, as well 
as for those who write accounts for 
their papers,—which accounts edit- 
ors cannot always divest of an ob- 
jectionable dress, however they may 
be disposed to doit. The author is 
speaking of the use of ‘ technical 
language’”’ in religion. 


Thus it is by no means uncommon 
to hear it stated, that ‘‘a great revival 
has broken out” in such a place ;—that 
there is “‘a great religious stir’ in this 
or that congregation ;—-that such an 
individual, or such a number of indi- 
viduals, have been “ struck under con- 
viction;”—-that a particular person 
appears to be ‘in the pangs of the new 
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birth” —that a person whose anxiety 
on the subject of religion is very great, 
“has been roughly handled, but is like. 
ly to be brought through ;—that such 
another, “has been happily broughi 
through ;’” that so many, lia certain 
place, are “ brought under conviction,” 
and so many “ have obtained hopes,” 
&c.—p. 161. . 


Some of the phrases used in re- 
lation to revivals are beautiful in 
themselves, but are become objec- 
tionable both on account of their 
great triteness, and their acquired 
technicality. ‘Thus the expression, 
** showers of divine grace’ js 4 
beautiful allusion to a shower of 
rain falling on a reviving field, but 
it has in a great measure lost its 
figurative character, by its perpet- 
ual use to designate arevival. But 
some of these expressions are ab- 
solutely intolerable. For instance, 
several quoted by Dr. M. are, to 
use his own words, ‘‘ expressive of 
the appearance of a plague or pes- 
tilence, [or conflagration] rather 
than of a rich blessing.”’ 

** Visiting’? is next in order in 
the volume. The following sug. 
gestions may be valuable to some 
in regard to their pastoral visits. 


Never go to a house, without hav- 
ing, if possible, something interesting 
to communicate ; an appropriate little 
tract, for more than one member of the 
family ; an instructive, pointed anec- 
dote to repeat from one of the periodic- 
als of the preceding week ; some pap- 
ular, precious maxims to impress on 
the minds of the children and youth of 
the household; or a notice of some 
recent publication, of a valuable and 
pleasing character. The truth 1s, 
were ministers as intent on winning 
the hearts of all the domestic circles 
which they enter, as the active mano! 
the world is to promote his object 
wherever he goes, they would enter no 
dwelling without being received with 
that smile of pleasure which indicates 
the most respectful and cordial wel- 
come.-—pp. 176, 177. 


To be welcome in his visits, 4 
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minister must carry with him both that connexion was as great a vio- 
instruction and entertainment. Or- lence to the habits of the people as 
dinary neighbours may fill up an_ the dissolving of the marriage bond. 
interview with common-place re- {t was a kind of higher species of 
marks, but more is looked for from divorce. Now, however, a minis- 
him, both as a minister and as a_ ter may be dismissed from a thou- 
man of cultivation. ‘The humblest sand frivolous causes. Yet it may 
family will expect to be profited, be always well for him to reflect 
and delight to be profited, by the su- how far himself may have been the 
perior intelligence of their minister. cause of his own removal. If he 

The next three chapters, occu- have given himself intently to his 
pying about a hundred pages, or ministry, he may then leave an un- 
more than a fifth part of the vol- reasonable congregation with some 
ume, relate to *‘ habits inthe Sem- degree of comfort. But if he have 
inary.”’ As these have, for the been indolent as a minister of the 
most part, no practical interest be- word, however diligent in other 
yond the Seminary, they might have things;—if he have spent those 
been omitted with advantage to the hours which should have been sa- 
work, considering it as intended credly given to study, in tilling his 
for general use. ‘There is how- patch of ground, or in cultivating 
ever occasionally a passage, which his fruit-trees, or even in domestic 
is of general interest to the minis-  school-keeping, or in any other em- 
iry. Such is the following. ployment which was not necessary 

Be a close student through life. to his health or his nin dase he 
It is as wonderful as it is humiliating, should not lay the blame of his o> 
how entirely habits of study are aban- ™oval wholly at the door of a dis- 
doned by many clerical men, almost as satisfied people. We complain of 


soon as What may be called their ini- the habits of the age, but if while 


tiatory course is closed. From that 


| ed. — the age has grown degenerate it 
time, they seem to think it sufficient, . 


; t has outgrown our attainments, the 
ifthey read and think enough, each age has not less cause of complaint 
week, to address their people twice en A ian Shins eee entinies: Mis ea 
from the pulpit, on the sabbath, in “SQ. 7)“ O a o~* 
a common-place way. Thencefor- . Moderate attainments im some 
ward they make no solid addition to Instances, are to be attributed to 
their stock of knowledge. Theirminds pecuniary want. A poor clergyman 
become lean and inactive. Instead of has not the means of purchasing 
causing * their profiting toappearunto books, perhaps not even a few, and 
all,” eve: y time they enter the sacred is at the same time compelled to re- 
desk, they become more and more je- sort to some secular employment 
june and uninteresting. With the pea s 
habit they loose all taste for study, 28. Subsidiary means of support. 
Their leisure hours are spent in world- Others are oppressed with uncom- 
ly cares, or in gossipping, rather than mon domestic afflictions and cares. 
among their books. —pp. 266, 267. But in most cases of poverty of 

intellect, it is to be laid to the ac- 

The consequence is that by and count of mentalinactivity. ‘* Much 
by ‘‘ the world is all before them.’’ study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
They are going from place to place ‘Thought is painful, and books are 
seeking a resettlement, and com- dull. To such we would take the 
plaining of the degeneracy of the liberty to recommend a tract of 
age. ‘True, the age is degenerate Dr. Macgill: we allude to his Con- 
in respect to the relation between siderations addressed to Clergymen, 
minister and people. The time a work which is worthy to lie fa- 
was, in some parts of our land es- miliarly on every minister’s table. 
pecially, when the dissolution ef The chapter on ‘‘ Indolence,”’ they 
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cannot possibly read with too much 
attention. 

The remaining chapters of the 
volume embrace the following sub- 
jects ; namely, ‘* Habits in the pul- 
pit, and in the house of God,” 
‘* Conduct in church judicatories,”’ 
then the important subjects of 
‘* Female society, marriage &c.,”’ 
which young men will be more 
likely to read than profit by,— 
‘* Dress—style of living—pecunia- 
ry concerns,”’ and finally, ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous counsels.’? ‘These sub- 
jects, with the numerous divisions 
of the author, might furnish us with 
texts for many pages more of desul- 
tory commentary, but we shail not 
continue it farther. 

Respecting the merits of this 
book different opinions, probably, 
will be entertained. Some will 
Jay it down with the feeling that the 
author has gone altogether into too 
much minuteness and particularity, 
—that some of his topics were too 
‘* offensive’’ to admit of being dwelt 


upon, and many others too obvi- 
ously matters of common sense to 


require grave counsel. Others 
perhaps may think the work un- 
needed, the world being already 
furnished with excellent works of 
the kind. With neither of these 
classes should we agree entirely. 
In respect to other works, we had 
indeed a number of much value, and 
some which cannot be superseded 
by any that will follow them. Bur- 
net’s Pastoral Care is rich in val- 
uable sentiments; Baxter’s Refor- 
med Pastor, Watt’s Rules of Min- 
isterial Conduct, and Doddridge on 
the Evil of Neglecting Souls, pos- 
sess the characteristic excellence 
of their authors; and Macgill’s 
Considerations leave nothing to be 
added on the particular topics 
which he handles: we have, be- 
sides some valuable collections in 
‘¢ Preacher’s Manuals” and ** Min- 
ister’s Companions.” None of 
these tracts, however, nor all of 
them together, embrace the whole 
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field of Dr. Miller’s book. His 
own view of the need of such ‘ 
book he gives us in his introdyc. 
tion. ‘* The application of Chris. 
tian principle to the various depart- 
ments of social intercourse, jp 4}j 
their interesting and delicate de. 
tails ; in other words, the code of 
what may be called Christian moy. 
als, has been less happily illustrated 
and enforced by books than any 
other part of Christian truth o; 
duty. In its leading outlines, in- 
deed, it has been often and well 
exhibited : but the task of minutely 
filling up what the Scriptures have 
so divinely sketched, has never yer. 
unless I greatly mistake, been sat- 
isfactorily performed.” 

With the other class of critics, 
who will object to the minuteness 
of the author, and the unnecessary 
expansion of some disagreeable top- 
ics, as well as of matters of common 
sense, we partially agree. We 
think there ts too great minuteness 
in the book, and that a number of 
its topics might have been passed 
over, or despatched with a passing 
remark, instead of being severally 
made the subjects of a formal para- 
graph. Yet, after all, considering 
the great varicty of characters 
which the author had in view, the 
work may meet with individuals to 
whom its most particular sugges- 
tions will not be superfluous ; for 
there are those, from whose appre- 
hension matters of common sens¢ 
seem to lie as remote as the abstru- 
sest speculations, and within whose 
observation the manners of thei 
own country appear to fall as little 
as those of the ** celestial empire.’ 
Who does not notice, every day. 
offences avainst the plainest dic- 
tates of propriety. Such persous 
require minute suggestions, aud 
common-sense maxims : a less de- 
gree of plainness would fail to prot! 
them. Hints are lost upon te 
obtuse, and it is only to the ** wise 
that a word is sufficient. Viewing 
the work in this light, the objection 
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we are considering is diminished ; 
and the first impression of those 
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who make it will, we think, be the 
least favorable. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Theological Department of Yale Col- 
leve—We are gratified to learn that 
Prof. Gibbs has made arrangements, 
which will enable him to resume his la- 
pours in this Department, at the com- 
mencement of the term in October 
next. —A distinguished Teacher of El- 
ocution from England{ Dr. Barber) who 
jas taught for some years with great 
success In Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
has, likewise, made arrangements for 
commencing a regular course in this 
branch of instruction at the same time. 

The present number of students in 
this institution, is between thirty and 
furty; about one third of whom have 
recently received licence from the Eas- 
tern Association of New-Haven Coun- 


E. Littell, of Philadelphia, has issu- 
ed proposals for publishing a monthly 
paper, entitled “* Religious Magazine, 
or Spirit of the Foreign Theological 
Journals and Reviews.” The follow- 


ng extracts from the prospectus of 


the publisher, will show the plan of the 
work. 

“Such a Journal it is proposed to 
‘orm by selections of the best articles 
‘rom the various religious magazines 
and reviews of Europe. ‘These are 
now numerous, aad we have made 
such arrangements as will enable us 
to receive an extensive collection of 
them, without regard to denomination, 
at the earliest possible period. With 
this view no labor or expense will be 
spared. ‘hese selections will be care- 
fully made, with a reference solely to 
the merit of the papers, and their ten- 
deney to advance the interests of pure 
evangelical religion. No article which 
can afford grounds of offence to any 
orthodox Protestant denomination, will 
at any time be admitted. The gene- 
ral principles of the Christian Observer 
inay be referred to as a standard by 
which we shall be guided. It is how- 
ver, distinctly stated, that we will 
uot attempt to make the publication 
subservient to the purposes of any par- 
ienlar denomination. We = shall se- 
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lect from Presbyterian or Episcopal, 
Methodist or Baptist writers, accord- 
ing as their papers shall best answer 
the avowed purposes of the publica- 
tion. 

A wide field of religious intelligence 
will be open to us, and we shall faith- 
fully collect from it what is most im- 
portant, and present it in a form as 
much condensed as propriety will 
permit. 

Each monthly number of our work 
will contain three or four times as 
much matter as the Christian Observ- 
er, and will be printed in a style of 
great neatness. The early numbers 
will be adorned with engravings which 
are now preparing expressly for the 
work; and if its success enable us to do 
so, we shall continue to presenta plate 
with every number. ‘The expenses 
will be great, but we look to the reli- 
gious public generally for a cordial 
support in our important enterprise.” 

The Terms are six dollars a year, if 
paid in advance. Seven dollars and a 
half, if not in advance. 


Bangor Theological Seminary.—At 
alate meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of this Institution, some impor 
tant alterations were made in the 
course of study heretofore pursued, 
by which this seminary assumes the 
form of the other Theological Semina- 
ries in our country.—The resolutions 
adopted were, 

ist.—That the regular course of 
study for members of this Institution 
shall be a three years course of Theo- 
logical study—comprising Biblical 
Literature, Systematic Theology, Pus- 
toral Duties, and Sacred Rhetoric. 

2ndly.— That for the present there 
shall be two Instructers, one of whom 
shall instruct in Systematic Theology 
and Pastoral Duties, and the other, in 
Biblical Literature and Sacred Rhet- 
oric. 

3dly.—That in order to make suit- 
able provision for persons desirous of 
receiving the benefits of this institu- 
tion who may not have received a col- 
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legiate education, an additional In- 
structer shall be appointed, and appro- 
priations, when needed, shall be made 
frcin the funds, to assist such persons 
in the necessary preparatory studies.” 

Mr. Geo. E. Adams, late of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, and 
elassical Instructer in this Institution 


the past year, is elected Professor of 


Biblical Literature and Sacred Rheto- 
ric; and measures are taken to pro- 
eure an Instructer in the literary de- 
partment. 


New German Periodical.-—-The or- 
thodox literati of Germany are about 
to establish a periodical Journal called 
the “ Evangelische Kirchenzeitung”’ to 
be published at Berlin, and edited by 
Professor Hongstenberg of that place. 
It is to contain critical notices, essays, 
and religious intelligeuce, and some 
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hundred and fifty individuals are plede 
ed to support it. The English ang 
American department is assigned ‘n 
Professor Tholuck of Halle. p F 
fessor Robinson, through whom a 
have received a proposal to re 
change with this work, remarks, “I 
cannot help regarding its establic). 
ment as very auspicious to the care 
of evangelical religion in Germany 
It will bring the orthodox to 
together upon the public; and besides 
if the diffusion of religious intelligonc, 
is found so powerful a means at cent 
in our land, we may hope, under God. 
for some similar effect here, where ag 
yet scarcely any thing of the kind ix 
known,—I mean in this part of Germs. 
ny, for in the South, the Missionary 
Journal, published at Basle, has a wide 
circulation.” 


act 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Sermons for Children; preached at 
St. Paul’s chapel to the Scholars be- 
longing to the New-York Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Society, 
April 18, 1827. By the Rev. C. R. 
Duffie, Rector of St. Thomas’ church, 
New-York. Published by the So- 
ciety. 

Masonry inseparable from Religion ; 
a Sermon preached before the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland, at the Ordination 
of Ashler Lodge, No. 35, etc. on the 
4th July, 1827. By the Rev. Charles 
Williams, A. M. Grand Chaplain, &c 

Ecclesiastical Peace Recommended. 
A Discourse delivered before the An- 
nual Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts, in Boston, 
May 18, 1827. By Abiel Abbot, D. 
D. Bostcn. Bowles and Dearborn. 
12 mo. pp. 20. 

The History and Mystery of Metho- 
dist Episcopacy, or a Glance at * the 
Institutions of the Church as we re- 
ceived them from our Fathers.” 

Sermons on Various Subjects; chief- 
ly Practical. By Samuel P. Williams. 
With a Sketch of his Life and Char- 
acter. 

The Bible a Code of Laws; a Ser- 
mon by Lyman Beecher D. D. A new 


edition. Andover. Mark 
Svo. pp. 45. 

A Sermon on the Divinity of Christ 
By the Rev. Aaron B. Church, Den 
nissville, Me. Andover. 

A Discourse on the Way to Pr 
motea Revival of Religion. By Thow- 
as H. Skinner. Philadelphia. 

A Summary of the Principal Evidences 
of the Truthand Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, designed chief) 
tor Young Persons. 

An Address, delivered by request, to 
the Citizens of Norwich, July 4, 1627 
By Samuel Nott, D. D. 


Newman 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Conducted by Benjamun 
Silliman, M. D. LL. D. Professor oi 
Chemistry, Mineralogy &c. in Yale 
College. Vol. XIII. No. I,—Sep- 
tember, 1827. 

On the loftiest, and most important 
branch of all Sciences; an Oration 
pronounced before the two Literary 
Societies of Rutgers College, N. ! 
at their third anniversary, July 16. 
1827. By William Craig Brownlee. 
D. D. One of the Pastors of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Dutch church in the 
city of New-York. 
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Pag Convention.—The attention 
f the religious community has for 
aome months past been very generally 
directed to the late revivals in Troy 
and in Oneida County, New- York, 
some differences of sentiment having 
arisen among the friends of revivals 
respecting measures pursued in those 
places. These differences gave rise 
toa Convention of ministers, which 
was heldat New Lebanon, New-York, 
in July, by special invitation from Dr. 


Beecher of Boston, and Mr. Beman of 


Troy. ——Of the brethren who were 
“onsidered as duly invited, there were 
present, Rev. Asahel S. Norton, D. D. 
f Clinton, N. Y. Lyman Beecher, 
)). D. Boston, Mass. Moses Gilictt, 
Rome, N. Y. Nathan S. S. Beman, 
Troy, N. ¥Y. Dirck C. Lansing, D. D. 
Auburn, N. Y. Heman Humphre Y> 
p). D. Amherst Colle ve, Mass. John 
Frost, W hitesborough, N. Y. Asahel 
Nettleton, Connecticut, William R. 
Weeks, Paris, N. Y. Justin Edwards, 
Andover, Mass. Henry Smith, Cam- 
den, N. Y. and Charles G. Finney, 
Oneida Co. N. Y. Absent, Rev. Da- 


‘id Porter, D. D. Cattskill, N. Y. 
Alvin Hyde, D. D, Lee, Mass, Sam- 
icl Tomb, Salem, N. Y. Joel T.. Ben- 


Chatham, N. Y. Eliphalet Nott, 
). D. Union College, N. Y. Thomas 
McAuley, D.D. New York, Gardiner 
Spring,D.D. New York, James Patter- 
son, Philadelp hia, Henry R. Weed, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Samuel C. Aikin, Utica, 
N. Y¥. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. 
Philadelphia, and Edwin Dwight, 
Richmond, Mass. ——T'he Rev. Caleb 
Tenny, of Wethersfield, and the 
Rey. Joel Hawes, of Hartford, Conn. 
jeing present by invitation from Dr. 
Beecher y—the Rev. Ge orge W. Gale, 
it the Oneida Academy, ‘N. Y. being 
present by invitatid@ from Mr. I*ros st, 
and the Rey. Silas Churchill, Minis- 
ter of the place,—it was voted that 
they be invited to take a seat as mem- 
ders of this Convention. 

The object of the Convention, as 
appears from the minutes of the meet- 
ing, Was “to see in what respects there 
's an agreement between brethren 
from different portions of the country, 
i regard to principles and measures 


in conducting and promoting revivals 
of religion.” The Convention was in 
session for more than a week, was 
conducted with a spirit of tenderness, 
and the discussions were interspersed 
with seasons of prayer. The proposi- 
tions that came under discussion,and the 
votes taken on them, were as follows. 

That revivals of true religion are 
the work of God's Spirit, by which in 
a comparatively short period of time, 
many persons sre convinced of sin, 
and brought to the exercise of repent- 
ance towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.-—That the preservation 
and extension of true religion in our land 
have been much promoted by these 
revivals. That, according to the 
sible, and the indications of Provi- 
dence, greater and more glorious re- 
vivals are to be expected, than have 
ever yet existed. That, though re- 
vivals of religion are the work of God’s 
Spirit, they are produced by means of 
divine truth and human instrumental- 
ity, and are liable to be advanced or 
hindered by measures which are adop- 
ted in conducting them. The idea 
that God ordinarily works independ- 
ently of human instrumentality, or 
without any referet.ce to the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, is unscriptural. 
——T here may be some variety in the 
mode of conducting revivals, accord- 
ing to local customs, and there may 
be relative imperfections attending 
them, which no doubt destroy the pu- 
rity of the work and its permanent and 
eeneral good influence upon the church 
and the world: and, in such cases, 
good men, while they lament these 
imperfections, may rejoice in the re- 
vival as the work of God. There 
may be so much human infirmity, and 
indiscretion, and wickedness of man, 
in conducting a revival of religion, as 
to render the general evils which fiow 
from this infirmity, indiscretiou, and 
wickedness of man, greater than the 
local and temporary advantages of the 
revival; that is, this infirmity, indis- 
cretion, und wickedness of man, may 
be the means of preventing the con 
version of more souls than may have 
been converted during the revival. 
In view of these considerations, we re 
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gard it as eminently important, that 
there should be a general understand- 
ingamong ministers and churches, in 
respect to those things which are ofa 
dangerous tendency, and are not to be 
countenanced. ‘The above proposi- 
tions were voted unanimously. In 
social meetings of men and women, 
for religious worship, females are not 
to pray. Nine voted in favour of the 
proposition, and nine declined voting. 

Tnere may be circumstances in 
which it may be proper for a female 
to pray inthe presence of men. Ezght 
voted in favour of the proposition, and 
ten declined voting. ——It is improper 
for any person to appoint meetings in 
the congregations of acknowledged 
ministers of Christ, or to introduce 
any measures to promote or conduct 
revivals of religion, without first hav- 
ing obtained the approbation of said 
ministers. Thirteen voted in favour 
of the proposition, and five declined 
voting. Those meetings for social 
religious worship. in which all speak 
according to their own inclinations, 
aie improper; and all meetings for 
religious worship ought to be under 
the presiding iniluence of some person 
or persons. Voted unanimously.—— 
The calling of persons by name in 
public prayer ought to be carefully 
avoided. Ten voted in the affirmative, 
seven in the negative, and one declined 
to vote.——The calliny of persons by 
name in social prayer ought to be care- 
fully avoided. Evght voted in favour 
of the proposition, and nine declined 
voting. ——Aucd ible groaning in praver, 
Is, in all ordinary cases, to be discour- 
aged; and vio'ent gestures, and bois- 
terous tones, in the same exercise, are 
improper. Fouwrter oted in favour 
of the proposition three a 
voting. ——Sp 
of the 
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contrary to their judgment and wishos 
by anexcitement of popular feeljy, 
which may seem to render acquiec. 
cence unavoidable, is to be carety)), 
guarded against, as an evil which \e 
calculated, or at least liable, to do. 
stroy the imstitution of a settled mip; 
try, and fill the churches with conf 
sion and disorder. Voted unaninoye. 
ly.——Language adapted to irrita;, 
on account of its manifest perso1 
such as describing the character, ¢; 
signating the place, or any thing whi; 
will point out an individual or individ 
uals before the assembly, as the syb. 
jects of invidious remark, is, in pup! 
prayer and preaching, to be avoided, 
Twelve voted im favour of the propo. 
sition, and five declined voting dl 
All irreverent familiarity with God 
euch as men use towards their equals. 
or which would not be proper for ¢ 
affectionate child use towards a 
worthy parent, is to be avoided. Vo. 
ted unanimously. From the tem- 
porary success of uneducated and ar. 
dent young men, to make invidious 
comparisons between them and settled 
pastors; to depreciate the value ot 
education, or introduce young men as 
preachers without the usual qualifi 
tions, is incorrect and unsafe. Voted 
unanimously.—————T’o_- state thu 
which are not true, or not support 
by evidence, for the purpose ot aw: 
t sinners, or to represent 
more hopeless than it r 
Voted unanimous 
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those who adopt them are unwilling to 
have published, or which are not prop- 
er to be published to the world. Vo- 
ted unanimously. ——As human instru- 
mentality must be employed in promo 
ting revivals of religion, some things 
undesirable may be expected to ac- 
company them; and as these things 
are often proclaimed abroad and mag- 
nified, great caution should be exer- 
cised in listening to unfavourable re- 
port. Kleven voted in favour of the 
propositton, and six declined voting. 
—--Although revivals of religion may 
be so improperly conducted, as to be 
attended with disastrous consequences 
to the church and the souls of men ; 
vet, it is also true, that the best con- 
ducted revivals are hable to be stig- 
metized and opposed by luke-warm 
professors and the eneimes of evan- 
gelical truth. Kleven ,ote in favour 
of the proposition, and six declined 
voting. Atiemipts to remedy evils 
existing in revivals of religion, may, 
through the infirmity and indiscretion 
and wickedness of man, do more inju- 
ry, and ruin more souls, than those 
evils which such attempts are intended 
ro correct. Nine voted in favour of 
the proposition, and eight declined 
voting. ——-In public meetings for re- 
ligious Worship, composed of men and 
women, females are not to pray. Nine 

ted in favour of the proposition, and 
eight declined voting.——-The wri- 
tng of letters to individuals in the 

ngregations of acknowledged minis- 

rs, or circulating letters which have 





been written by others, complaining of 


measures which may have been em- 
ployed in revivals of religion; or vis- 
iting the congregations of such minis- 
ters, and conferring with opposers, 
without conversing with the ministers 
ofsuch places, and speaking against 
measures Which have been adopted; 
or tor ministers residing in the cohgre- 
gations of settled pursue 
the same course; thus strengthening 
the hands of the wicked, and weaken- 
ing the hands of settled pastors, are 
breaches of Christian charity, and 
sught to be carefully avoided. Nine 
voted in favour of the proposition, and 
eight declined voting. In preaching 
he Gospel, language ought not to be 
mployed with the intention of irrita- 
ing or giving offence; but, that 


pastors to 





Preaching is not the best adapted to 
‘0 good and save souls, which the 
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hearer does not perceive to be appli- 
cable to his own character. Ten vo- 
ted in favour of the proposition, and 
seven declined voting. Evening 
meetings continued to an unreasonable 
hour, ought to be studiously avoided. 
Voted unarimously.—--In accounts of 
revivals of religion, great care should 
be taken that they be not exaggera- 
ted. Voted unanimously. 





The Bible in New-Jersey.—At a 
late meeting of the Nassau Hall Bible 
Society in the College Chapel, the iol- 
lowing resolution, after an animated 
discussion Was unanimously adopted : 
That this Society, in dependence on di- 
vine aid, and in co-operation with the 
several Bible Societies of the State, will 
if possible, within a year, cause every 
destitute fumily in this State to be sup- 
plied with a copy of the Bible. "To car- 
ry this noble resolution into effect, a 
very liberal subscription was ummedi- 
ately commenced ; volunteer agents, 
from the College and Seminary, to the 
number of thirty, have engaged, during 
the next vacation, to explore every 
corner of the State, to ascertain the 
number and places of the destitute ; 
and agents have been appointed to vis- 
it allthe local Bible Societies of the 
State, to rouse them to exertion in the 
great cause. 

Religion in Loutsiana.—In this 
State are only three Presbyterian 
churches: one at New Orleans—one 
at Baton Rougc—and one at Jackson, 
a few miles trom the southern bounda- 
ry of Mississippi, where the gospel is 
preached stute dly, but once a month. 
The Methocists have a few reg 
societies, and there are also a tew bap- 
tists ; but the majority of the 
people are either nomimally Roman 
Catholics, or unbelievers. A lew vears 
since, it to find among the 
wealthy and fashionable, one that “pro- 
fessed to believe in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures ; and in many parts of 
the country, the same spirit of infidelity 
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Burmah.—A letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Judson, brings the unwelcome in- 
telligence of the failure of his late 
mission tothe Burman empire. He had 
accompanied an English embassy to 
the government of Ava, as interpreter; 
and a principal object of the mission 
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was to obtain trom the emperor, a free 

toleration of religion in his dominions. 

But he found it impossible to effect 

any thing favourable, on account of 
the reluctance which the government 

feel to enter into any stipulations with 

foreign powers.—-Our mission to that 

country, however, need not be wholly 

discouraged ; for the cessions of ter- 

ritory made to the British by a late 

treaty, will give them room for their 

operations, without embarrassment 

from the government, for a considera- 

ble time to come. 


Marshal Von Bulow.—This Prus- 
sian general who brought up the army 
of reserve at Waterloo, and by w hom 
the fate of that bloody day was deci- 
ded, is now exciting considerable in- 
terest in the Christian commu nity, by 
his zea! in the cause of Christ. He is 
said to have been converted to Christ 
in the year 1818, after several months 
of extreme anxiety and wretchedness. 
In 1819, he visited Norway, distribu- 


ting Bibles, and imparting religious 
instruction. In 1826 he visited the 


whole coast from Christiana to Dron- 
theim, preached the gospel at sixty 
different places, distributed some hun- 
dreds of copies of the Scriptures, and six 
or seven thousand tracts. He we 
dained in London in Feb last, and is 
now a missionary. 
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Society in London, 


for the Propegation of the Gospel in 
Europe. 

Donations.—-To t hit \me? n 
Board, for the month ending July 20th 
$6,034.80. 
~ Tothe American Colonizat Soci- 
ety from July 25ti A 
$1,257,47. 

POLITIC 

Greece and Turi ey —Very ure 

rivals from HEurope bring intel] rence 


of a Treaty Jor fect ing peace between 
thee Ottoman Porte and Greece, sig 


ned 
at London by t the plenipotent iaries of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. 


This treaty is accompanied by an addi- 
tionaland secret article, de 
measures to be adopted, in 
parties do not, within month, 
eept the mediation proposs d 

The primary object of this treaty is, 
) pul an end to the hosti! 
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between the twe countries, and there- 
by to stop the effusion of human blood. 
and arrest the evils of all kinds whit 
might arise from the continuance of 
the present state of things. 
object is, to secure for Greece a go 
ernment, which, if not actually inde. 
pendent of the Porte, shall possess ma- 
ny of the ady antages of inde pendence 
and in the attainment of these objects 
the high contracting powers 
themselv es not to seek any access. 
ions of territory, any exclusive influ. 
ence. or any commercial advantag: 
their subjects, which the subjects 
any other nation may not equally ob. 
tain. 

The secret article. which, as 
most other treaties, is the most impor- 
tant, stipulates that it shall be announ- 
ced to the Porte that the high contract 
ing parties intend to send consula 
agents to Greece, and that if the Porte 
do not accept, in one month, the armis. 
tice proposed, or the Greeks refuse t 
sign it, the high contracting parties 
wil] conjointly employ al] their means 
in the accomplishment of their object, 
without, however, taking any part in 
the hostilities between the two ¢ 
tending parties. And finally, if thes 
measures should fail, the high powers 
will continue to prosecute the work ot 
pacification, for which purpose 
authorize their representatives in Lon- 
don to discuss and determine the ulte- 
rior measures to which it may become 
hecessary to resort. 

What will be the result of this in- 
terference, it is perhaps, at present, 

ie to conjecture. The Porte 
ate gained too many advantages nott 
e desirous to propose his own term: 

f pacification. Most of the provine: 
lost in his six years contest have been 
retaken; the Greeks have retired be- 
fore him to the ve rge of their country, 
with scarcely sufficient courage to re- 
tuin their last hold. If with these ac 

vantages he accept the armistice, W' 
are inclined to believe that it will b 
only in obedience to the “ ulterio! 
measures” of the interfering — 
And desperate as is the condition oft 
Greeks, they have little to hope fr 
any inte ‘rference which shall not con 
tribute to the attainment of the inde 


pendence for which they have so long 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Connecticut Retreat for the Insane.— 
The treatment of patients in this In- 
stitution is somewhat peculiar, and, as 
appears from its recent report, is very 
successful. ‘* During the last year,” 
say the Committee, “there has been 


admitted twenty-three recent cases, of 


which twenty-one have recovered, a 
number equivalent to 91 3-10 per cent. 
The whole number of recent cases in 
the Institution during the year was 
twenty-eight, of which twenty-five 
have recovered—equal to 89 2-10 per 
cent. 

At two of the most ancient and cel- 
ebrated Institutions of the same kind 
in Great Britain the percentage of re- 
cent cases, has been from thirty-four 
to fifty-four. In our own country at 
two highly respectable Institutions the 
recent cases cured have amounted to, 
from 25 to 51 per cent.” 


The following is the method of 


treatment. 

“In respect to the moral and intel- 
dctual treatment, the first business of 
the Physician, on the admission of a 
patient, is, to gain his entire confi- 
dence. With this view, he is treated 
with the greatest kindness, however 
violent his conduct may be,—is allow- 
ed all the liberty which his case ad- 
mits of, and is made to understand, if 
he is still capable of reflection, that so 
far from having arrived at a mad- 
house, where he is to be confined, he 
has come toa pleasant and peaceful 
‘esidence, where all kindness and at- 
tention will be shown him, and where 

very means will be employed for the 
recovery of his health. In case coer- 

n and confinement become neces- 
sary, it is impressed upon his mind, 
that this is not done for the purpose of 
Junishment, but for his own safety, 
and that of his keepers. In no case is 
deception on the patient employed, or 
ulowed.--On the coutrary the great- 
est frankness, as well as kindness 
forms a part of the moral treatment. 
His case is explained to hii, and he is 
made to understand, as far as possible, 
‘the reasons why the treatment to 
which he is subjected has become ne- 
sessary. 

By this course, of intellectual man- 
azement, it has been found, as a mat- 
er of experience at our Institution, 
fat patients, who had always been 
wing when confined without being 
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told the reason, and refractory, when 
commanded instead of being intreated, 
soon became peaceable and docile. 

In respect to the medical and dietetic 
treatment, it also varies essentially in 
the main, from the course adopted at 
other hospitals. Formerly patients 
labouring under mental diseases were 
largely medicated chiefly by emetics, 
sathartics and bleeding. At the pres- 
ent time this mode of treatment has 
given place to intellectual and dietetic 
regimen, in most European hospitals. 
The Physician of our Institution has 
introduced a course of practice, differ- 
ing from both these, but partaking 
more or less of each. He combines 
moral and medical treatment founded 
upon the principles of mental philoso- 
phy and physiology. In one class of 
cases moral, and in anotber medical 
treatment, become the paramount rem- 
edies, put in each class of cases, both 
are combined.” 


Christian Liberality.—Several gen- 
tlemen of Rochester, N. Y., says the 
Albany Christian Register, have offer- 
ed 1000 dollars each, to aid the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in publishing and 
circulating the Scriptures in the Span- 
ish language in South America, on 
condition that 100 similar subscriptions 
can be obtained in the United States in 
the years 1827 and ’28. Two or three 
others at the west, on hearing of this 
proposition, it is said, have offered the 
same; and we doubt not that the whole 
number may be obtained in less than 
six months. There is something ani 
mating and elevating in designs of this 
sort. 

The London Missionary Soctety have 
engaged Rev. W. Ellis, missionary 
frou: the Sandwich Islands, and Rev. J 
Edmonds from India, to visit Ireland, 
with a view of promoting the interests 
of the society in that country. Fo: 
the same purpose they have sent te 
Scotland, Rev. Dr. Philip, from 8S. Ai- 
rica, and Rev. H. Townley, from In 
dia. 


Sales of Ladies Work took place ia 
London, May 17 and 18, for the India 
Female Education Fund, which 
amounted to $650. For the New- 
foundland School Society, $348. Fox 
the Negro-Children Education Socie 
ty, 533. April 21 and 27, for the 
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Jews’ Society, $586. May 10 and 11, 
for the Hibernian Society, 1776 dollars. 


Censorship of the French Press.— 
French papers announce the establish- 
ment of the censorship and the utter 
destruction of the liberty of the Press. 
Hereafter, every number of a journal 
or periodical writing must, before it be 


Ordinations and Installations. 
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printed, be furnished with the Visa of 
the Burea, which shall authorize the 
publication of it, according to art. 5, of 
the law of March, 1820. The cen-ure 
is said to affect nothing but newsp.ipers, 
Cuvier, the geologist, being appoinicd 
one of the censors, unhesitatingly de- 
clined. a 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


June 27.—Rev. Tuomas Hortpay, 
over the Union Presbyterian church, 
at Onesquethaw, Albany Co. N. Y. 
Sermon by the Rev. H. R. Weed. 

July 1.—The Rev. Messrs. Hiram 
Apams, Joun W. Curtis, WintiAMA. 
Curtis, Samuer Futr, and Georcr 
L. Hinton, were admitted to the holy 
order of Deacons, by the Bight Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, in St. ‘Thomas’ church, 
New-York. 

July 24.—The Rev. Exocn Concer 
was installed at Ridgefield, Huron Co. 
Ohio, by the Presbytery of Huron, 


pastor of the congregation of Ridge- 


field and Lyme. 
Alfred H. Betts. 

July 25.—Rev. Jonny Bracu was 
mstalled pastor of the congregation at 


Sermon by the Rev. 


Pern, by the same Presbytery se; 
mon by the Rev. Daniel W. Lathrop 

July 31.—Rev. Cuarves Hoover, 
was ordained to the work of the Gos. 
pel Ministry, in the Ist. Presbyteriay 
church, Newark, N. J. Sermon by 
the Rev. John Ford, of Parsippany. * 

Aug 2.—Rev. Cornerius Vay 
Curr was ordained to the work of ay 
Evangelist, by the Classis of Philade! 
phia. Sermon by the Rev. Mr, Liy- 
ingston. 

Aug. 8.—The Rev. Georcre Cuavwp- 
LAIN SHEPARD was admitted to the 
order of Priests, at Hebron, by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Church Brownell. Ser. 
mon by Rev. Professor Doane, ¢! 
Washington College, Hartford 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


jy. P. W.; E. K.; and B—n, are received. 

We would insert the paper of ** Owen,” pointing out a misquotation of Scr 
fure, were we satisfied, with his exposition of the passage. ‘The error he 1 
tices, as well as another of asimilar nature in the same connexion, is chargeable 
only to TIpegSurepog : the teplyer merely repeated his language, without sup 
posing himself to adopt the misquotation. For the benefit of TI peoSurepos we 
will name the passage alluded to; ** The Holy Spirit knocks at every huma: 
heart, operates in convincing of sin, of righteousness, and a judgment to come. 

he words **to come” are, as Owrn remarks, apocryphai. * Knocking at tt 
heart” is another expression without authority, we believe, from our “ auth: 
ized version.” ‘* Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.’’ 





